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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Make^^the  Mississippi  Valley  Safe! 

The  Father  ot‘  Waters,  swollen  by  spring  freshets, 
has  left  his  bed  and  devastated  all  that  great  South¬ 
ern  region  through  which  he  runs. 

Front  pages  of  newspapers  have  given  us  the  story 
of  men.  women  and  children  killed,  injured  or  miss¬ 
ing  and  some  estimate  of  the  extent  of  property 
damage. 

Relief  organizations,  like  the  American  Red  Cross, 
have  rushed  in  and.  in  the  name  of  all  Americans, 
are  doing  a  practical  job  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
distress  of  countless  victims. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  have  a  Red  Cross  organization, 
and  to  support  it  against  just  such  emergencies  as 
th  is,  but  as  we  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  flooded 
area  we  ought  to  have  a  sense  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  which  will  prompt  us  to  use  whatever  influence 
we  have  to  see  that  disasters  like  this  are  prevented. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  when  every  American 
business  man  will  see  the  wisdom  of  urging  upon  our 
national  government,  regardless  of  money  cost,  that 
the  Mississippi  river  must  be  brought  under  control, 
so  that  every  man  in  all  that  region  may  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  building  of  his  community  and  his  personal 
affairs,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  his  wife  and 
children  are  safe  and  that  the  work  of  his  life  no 
more  is  menaced  by  the  furious  moods  of  the  great 
river. 

We  should  feel  toward  the  present  situation  exactly 
as  we  would  if  it  were  at  our  own  door. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  richer  than  any 
people  ever  before  have  been. 

If  once  we  come  to  realize  that  an  injury  to  anv 


section  of  this  country  is  an  injury  to  all,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  tolerate  a  condition  which  periodicallv 
threatens  thousands  of  American  citizens. 

Our  sense  of  nationalism  has  gradually  been  awak¬ 
ening. 

We  are  pretty  well  sold  on  the  idea  that  our 
government  must  protect  its  citizens  in  foreign  iilaces. 

If  an  American  citizen  is  despitefully  used  in  Mexi-  ! 
CO  or  China.  United  States  warships,  built  and  main¬ 
tained  at  the  public  cost  are  despatched  to  the  scene 
and  the  State  Department  demands  apologies  and 
satisfaction. 

That  is  as  it  should  he. 

And  vet,  how  much  mitre  important  it  is  to  have 
the  American  government  guarantee,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  guaranteed,  that  our  people  shall  be  safe  in  their 
own  homes  in  their  otvn  country! 

Let's  get  a  new  sense  of  nationalism. 

Let's  do  what  we  can  to  help  our  less  f<»rtunate 
fellow  countrymen  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
difficulty  which  now  confronts  them — 

— and  then  let  us  demand  of  Congress  that  a  billion 
dollars — if  it  requires  that  much — and  all  the  hirces 
of  our  government  shall  he  used  to  make  the  Missi.s- 
sippi  valley  safe. 

IS  e  can  afford  it  and  it  is  work  that  will  pav  big 
dividends. 

Get  over  the  i«lea  that  what  has  happened  and  is 
happening  is  something  far  away. 

It  isn't  far  away.  It's  happening  to  fellow  Amer¬ 
icans. 

Get  over  the  idea  that  it  is  a  local  problem  or  a 
states'  problem  to  make  the  Mississippi  safe. 

It  is  our  problem  and  a  national  problem! 

What  an  impetus  in  the  right  direction  could  be 
given  to  this  work  if  thousands  of  retail  merchants 
would  adhere  to  this  platform — 

First — Contribute  generously  to  the  relief 
work,  and 

Second — Demand  directly  and  through 
every  organization  with  which  retailers  are 
connected,  that  the  U  nited  States  government 
make  the  Mississippi  valley  safe. 

Make  the  Mississippi  Valley  safe! 

There's  a  great  program. 

Translate  it  into  successful  action! 

»  «  *  «  * 

Let  the  Association  Help 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  wants 
to  be  of  service  to  retailers  in  the  flooded  area. 

We  have  wired  to  members  in  the  devastated  sec¬ 
tions  offering  to  help  them  in  any  way  possible. 

As  soon  as  it  appears  that  the  proper  time  has 
arrived  for  such  work  the  Association  is  prepared  to 
send  a  thoroughly  competent  representative  through 
the  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  flood  districts 
and  help  retailers  who  must  face  difficulties  in  re¬ 
gaining  their  former  places  in  the  business  world. 

Can  you  imagine  the  well-nigh  hopeless  tasks  that 
confront  manv  of  the  merchants? 
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Think  of  the  eomlitioiisi  of  stocks  and  of  stores  after 
thirty  davs  under  the  imiddy  waters  of  the  Missis- 
gippi! 

Think  of  the  hnaneial  problems  they  must  face! 
Think  of  trying  to  rebuild  their  sales  volume  by 
dealing  with  communities  impoverished  hv  this  great 
disaster. 

The  .National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association  has  a 
staff  of  expertly  trained  and  resourcefid  men  and 
women. 

Their  advice  may  spell  the  difference  between 
eventual  success  and  continuing  disaster  for  many  a 
merchant  in  the  stricken  territory. 

Therefore  the  Association  wants  to  help  and  we 
know  our  memhers  everywhere  will  wish  us  to  do 
what  can  he  done. 

if 

Manufacturers  Too  Can  Help! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many  retailers  probably 
will  require  extensions  of  merchandise  accounts. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many  retailers  probably 
will  recpiire  help  in  obtaining  extensions  of  present 
bank  loans.  It  may  he  necessary  even  for  large  banks 
outside  the  afflicted  area  to  step  in.  with  the  help 
of  the  Association's  knowledge  of  the  sound  security 
of  its  nicmher  stores,  and  extend  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent  lines  of  credit  to  well-managed  retail  stores 
whose  principal  cash  income  will  he  curtailed  for 
months  to  come. 

And  if  we  know  the  instinctive  generosity  of  the 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  trades  from  which 
retailers  buy,  these  unfortunate  merchants  are  going 
to  get  all  the  merchandise  credit  they  need. 

In  otherwise  peacefid  times  there  is  likely  to  he  a 
deal  of  bickering  between  the  more  aggressive  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  hut  you  can  write  it  down  to  the 
general  credit  «*f  .Vnierican  business  that  at  a  time 
like  this  there  is  only  sympathy  and  a  genuine  dr^- 
sire  to  help. 

Our  friends  on  the  selling  side  of  the  market  are 
quick  to  rt'alize  that  a  helping  hand  extended  to 
retailers  who  have  suffere»l  from  “an  act  of  God," 
is  an  investment  which  pays  substantial  dividends, 
for  only  in  that  way  can  retail  outlets  of  great  future 
value  to  tin*  sellers  be  continued  ami  restored  to 
healthful  condition. 

Sellers  sometimes  have  a  way  of  grumbling  that 
retailers  frequently  do  not  appreciate  consideration, 
that  preferred  treatment  at  a  time  like  this  does  not 
lead  the  retailer  to  any  greater  customer  loyalty  to 
the  manufacturer  but,  even  as  they  grumble,  they 
realize  their  charge  is  not  true. 

Not  only  do  the  benefitted  retailers  appreciate  con¬ 
sideration  hut  all  retailers  appreciate  the  discovery 
that  there  are  no  signs  of  bristles  on  the  sellers' 
backs. 

The  one  silver  lining  to  the  dark  cloud  cast  by 
such  disasters  as  this  floo«l  is  the  evidence  which  so 
swiftly  comes  to  light  that  we  are  all  held  in  such 
close  bonds  of  mutual  interdependence  that  an  in¬ 
jury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all. 


Mac'y's  Art  in  Trade  Exposition 

It  is  perhaps  a  more  or  less  direct  reaction  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  .sessions  of  our  latest  annual 
convention  that  R.  H.  .Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  just 
opened  its  “Exposition  of  Art  in  Trade." 

The  Macy  announcement  of  this  event  says  in  part: 

“Every  day  America  grows  more  wisely 
critical  of  the  things  it  luiys.  There  is  not 
only  strong  feeling  for  design  and  color,  hut 
irresistible  enthusiasm  for  real  beauty  in  ob¬ 
jects  of  everyday  use. 

“Macy's,  in  contact  with  millions,  is  keenly 
sensitive  to  this  «lemand.  To  mark  the 
upward  progress  of  public  taste,  Macy's 
opens  this  Exposition  of  Art  in  Trade.” 

The  exposition  itself  deserves  the  highest  commen¬ 
dation.  With  infinite  pains  the  store  has  assembled 
all  that  it  could  find  which  displays  a  new  and  orig¬ 
inal  application  of  art  to  merchandise. 

Large  and  valuable  selling  space  has  been  allotted 
to  the  displays.  One  of  New  York’s  foremost  stage 
directors  designed  the  elaborate  and  costly  setting 
and  a  whole  week  of  lectures  on  art  subjects  by  men 
and  women  of  high  standing  has  been  arranged  and 
will  he  broadcast  through  one  of  the  leading  radio 
stations. 

The  exposition  has  cost  the  store  a  lot  of  money. 

Probably  it  will  pay  in  indirect  way.s,  hut  Macy’s 
desiTves  sincere  congratulations  upon  this  forward 
looking  ste]»  which  it  has  taken. 

Readers  of  TllE  Bl.'LLETlN  will  reinemher  our  in¬ 
sistence  that  prosperous  conditions  are  operating  to 
create  a  higher  level  of  artistic  requirement  among 
consumers  of  merchandise. 

Here  is  a  practical  step  to  keep  the  store  up  to,  or 
even  in  advance  of,  this  movement. 

The  educational  influence  of  such  expositions  on 
the  store's  own  peojde  as  well  as  upon  its  customers 
hardly  can  he  overestimated. 

And  what  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  it  is  that 
creators,  manufacturers  and  retailers  can  thus  join 
hands  and  rejoice  in  the  sight  of  the  public  over  the 
development  of  more  graceful  and  satisfying  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  consumer! 

Nor  shall  we  resist  the  temptation  to  point  out 
that  even  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  progressive  of 
metropolitan  stores  can  find  .something  of  value  in 
the  work  and  leadership  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  Association. 

»  «  »  «  # 

What  a  relief  it  is  to  find  a  great  house  like  Macy’s- 
talking  about  something  other  than  six  percent! 


A  Census  of  Distribution 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  making  a  preliminary  census  of  distribu¬ 
tion  in  several  cities. 

The  first  stiidv  was  made  in  Baltimore  and  the 
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writer  has  had  a  chance  to  go  over  some  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  figures. 

Although  it  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  tell  whether 
the  Baltimore  figures  are  accurate,  they  are  at  least 
interesting  and,  by  the  application  of  various  meth¬ 
ods  of  cross  checking  they  seem  not  to  be  very  much 
out  of  proportion. 

Some  criticisms  of  the  results  of  the  Baltimore 
study  arc  justified. 

For  example,  the  inventory  figure  of  retailers  given 
at  cost  when  estimated  at  retail  and  compared  to 
the  total  reported  sales  volume  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  turnover  of  about  5.17  times. 

Even  recognizing  the  large  number  of  grocery' 
stores  included  in  the  total  it  seems  doubtful  that 
the  average  turnover  of  all  retail  business  in  Balti¬ 
more  would  run  as  high  as  5.17. 

One  error  for  which  there  seems  to  he  no  justifica¬ 
tion  is  the  inclusion  of  five  and  ten  cent  stores  with 
department  stores. 

Not  only  does  it  seem  unwarranted  to  dilute  depart¬ 
ment  store  figures  by  combining  them  with  those  of 
the  five  and  tens,  but  the  five  an»l  ten  cent  «lcvelop- 
ment  in  American  cities  has  been  sufficiently  dramatic 
and  important  to  warrant  effort  to  proviile  stmlents 
of  distribution  with  the  opportunity  to  study  such 
stores  by  themselves. 

Another  point  at  which  we  believe  the  census 
takers  have  erred  is  in  failing  to  enumerate  someone 
representing  the  ownership  of  retail  concerns  which 
are  operated  by  corporations.  Thus  we  have  a  mis¬ 
leading  factor  through  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
owners  and  the  number  of  establishments  which 
seems  to  reflect  a  much  greater  proportion  of  chain 
stores  than  the  facts  would  show. 

Probably  opportunity  to  make  a  closer  study  of 
the  Baltimore  figures  may  disclose  other  justifiable 
criticisms  and  yet,  all  in  all,  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  preliminary  studies  will  represent 
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as  accurate  a  piece  of  census  work  as  the  governiiient  j| 
ever  has  achieved. 

Some  opposition  to  the  census  has  developeil  among 
retailers  hut  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  op|M)g.  | 
ition  is  short-sighted.  | 

It  may  be  true  that  the  census  figures  will  prove  i 
to  he  of  more  value  to  manufacturers  and  whole-  [ 
salers  and  advertising  agencies  than  to  retailers,  but 
if  these  need  such  figures  retailers  should  he  willing 
to  let  them  have  them  provided  their  compilation  I 
does  not  entail  too  much  of  a  burden  on  retailers — 
and  afiparcntly  it  does  not. 

A|)prehension  may  he  felt  in  some  quarters  that  f 
the  figur«*s  obtained  from  the  census  may  he  unintelli-  | 
gently  used  and  that  is  possible,  hut  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  rememher  that  distribution  is  a  i 
costly  process  and  facts  about  distribution  in  the  ' 
mass  are  lamentahly.  few'.  Distribution  is  of  great 
concern  to  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  and  to  the 
consumer  and  now  that  there  is  a  movement  on  to  ' 
take  a  distribution  census  we  can  think  of  no  self- 
respecting  grounds  on  which  retailers  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  can  oppose  or  fail  to  cooperate. 

We  are  frank  in  saying  we  believe  the  United 
States  Chamber  made  a  mistake  in  not  providing 
retailer  rejn'esentation  in  the  committee  which  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  Chamber's  participation  in  this 
census  work. 

That,  however,  was  an  omission  which  we  as  re¬ 
tailers  should  he  broad  enough  to  overlook  in  the 
hope  that  the  Chamber  will  not  err  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  a  secon«l  time. 

VI  e  are  hopeful  that  retailers  will  cooperate  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  effort  to  make  the  distribution 
census  a  complete  success  in  those  cities  where  it  is 
being  taken. 


Foreign  Representative’s  Commission 
for  Service  Is  INot  Dutiable 

.\  bona  fide  commission  paid  to  a  foreign  buying 
reiiresentative  by  an  American  store,  when  the  foreign 
representative  also  is  a  retailer,  need  not  be  added  to 
the  dutiable  cost  of  imported  merchandise.  This  opin¬ 
ion  has  been  secured  for  a  member  of  the  .Association 
by  Harold  R.  Young,  our  Washington  rejiresentative. 

The  problem,  which  was  submitted  by  a  group  or¬ 
ganization,  was  as  follows :  The  group  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  purchase  abroad  through  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  in  Germany,  France,  England,  Italy  and  Belgium. 
The  foreign  buying  connections  were  made  with  re¬ 
tailers  who  were  to  assemble  samples  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  .American  group’s  buyers  to  meet  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  foreign  stores  were  to  be  paid  a  fee 
based  on  certain  percentages  of  the  purchases.  The 
question  at  issue  w'as  whether  this  fee  should  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  landed  cost  of  the  merchandise .  or  should  the 
foreign  representatives  bill  the  .American  group  period¬ 
ically  for  the  service  rendered. 


Mr.  Young’s  report  states  that  if  the  .service  rend¬ 
ered  by  the  foreign  representatives  is  purely  a  service 
and  they  have  no  interest  in  the  merchandise,  then  the 
amount  paid  them  does  not  constitute  nor  is  it  a  part  of 
the  dutiable  value  of  the  goods  imported.  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  the  provisions  of  Treasury  Decision 
34,163  under  the  Law  of  1913,  which  .states  that  a 
bona  fide  commission  is  not  a  dutiable  charge.  It  there¬ 
fore  appears  to  be  permissible  for  the  foreign  repre¬ 
sentative  to  bill  the  group  for  his  service. 


Wants  Used  Coin  Wrapping  Machine 

.A  store  in  eastern  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  a  second 
hand  Coin  \\’rai)ping  Machine.  If  any  meml)er  of  the 
.Association  has  a  machine  of  this  character  which  he 
would  like  to  sell,  please  notify  The  Bulletin,  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  225  West  34th  Street, 
New'  York.  Full  details  and  price,  if  possible,  should  be 
given  in  your  communication  which  will  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Ohio  store  without  delav. 
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Leather  Goods  and  Silverware  Marking  Charges 

Schedules  Furnished  hy  Members  Show  That 
They  Lean  Toward  a  Liberal  Service  Policy 
Bv  The  Bi  reau  of  Research  and  Information 


POl.K'IES  followed  liy  seven  representative  stores 
of  various  sizes  in  inarkinjj  lA*ather  (ioods  and 
Silverware  are  presented  in  the  chart  on  this  page. 
This  information  will  he  of  interest  and  value  to  all 
inenihers  of  the  AsscK'iation  who  provide  a  similar  ser¬ 
vice  in  these  departments. 

Kxamination  of  the  chart  shows  that  there  is  no 


closely  drawn  standard  of  practice.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  of  the  stores  offer  to  mark  the  higher 
priced  merchandise  without  charge  and  that  several  of 
them  extend  free  service  to  goods  of  moderate  cost. 

The  information  in  the  chart  applies  to  stamping 
and  marking  Leather  Goods  and  engranng  Silver  Plated 
and  Sterling  Silverware. 


Leather  (itH)ds 

Extra 

Charge 

Basis 

Merchan¬ 

dise 

Marked 

h'ree 

Yes 

15  cents 
l)er 

Letter 

Luggage 

Lettered 

Yes 

.\s 

Extra 

Sale 

None 

Yes 

Merchan¬ 

dise 

Under 

$5.00 

Merchan¬ 

dise 

Over 

$5.00 

Comi)arison  of  Store  Practice 
in  CHARGE  on 
Marking  Leather  and  Silverware 


Merchan¬ 

dise 

Under 

$5.00 


Luggage 
Over  $45 
if  custom¬ 
er  objects 
to  cliarge 


Books  and 
Fountain 
Pens  Dur¬ 
ing  Special 
Sales. 

‘•(.Sre  Note) 


Purses 
Over  $5 
Other  Mer¬ 
chandise 
Over  $10 


Merchan- 
1,  dise 

Marked 
I'ree 

1  letter 
Under  50  Year 
$5.00  Community 

Plate 


Over  Up  to  Value 

5%  on  of  5 
Retail  on  Retail 

Price  Price 


10  Cents  1  Script 
Each  Old  or 

English  Block 

Letter  Letter 


Block  or 
Old  Eng¬ 
lish  $1 
per  Doz. 
*fSce  Note) 


^Special  Sales — 50  cents  per  dozen. 


**Special  Sale:  advertise  to  mark  name  free.  Special  promotion  only 
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Art  in  Trade  Glorified  by  Macy’s 

A  Beautiful  Exposition  Proclaims  to  the 
Public  a  Vital  Trend  in  Modern  Business 
By  L.  E.  Goldsmith,  Director  oi'  Publicity 


The 

ADVISOKV  COMMITTKK 


r/ip  PROGUAM 


|.A  VERY  DAY  America  jjrows  more  wisely  criti- 

Ti  cal  of  the  things  it  buys.  ...  To  mark  the 
upward  progress  of  public  taste.  Macy’s  opens 
this  Exposition  of  Art  in  Trade.” 

Thus,  in  two  staccato  statements.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  announced  to  the  public  one  of  the 
outstandingly  significant  projects  of  modern  retailing. 
The  Exposition  of  .\rt  in 
Trade  is  unique  in  itself  and 
unique,  as  well,  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  mercantile 
astuteness. 

The  exposition  was  op¬ 
ened  to  the  public  on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  2,  and  was 
planned  to  run  for  one 
week. 

The  announcement  of  the 
opening,  which  was  carried 
in  full  page  advertisements 
in  the  New  York  papers  on 
Sunday,  May  1.  and  is  re¬ 
produced  on  this  page,  vis¬ 
ualizes  the  underlying  idea 
perfectly.  Let  these  ex¬ 
cerpts  tell  the  story : 

“In  a  dramatic  setting, 
contrived  in  the  mo<lern 
spirit,  we  have  given  an 
entire  floor  of  our  new 
West  Building  to  show 
actual  exhibits  of  mcHlern 
products,  each  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  new  alliance 
between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  fine  arts. 

“A  famous  craftsman 
shows  grillwork.  a  metal 
worker  shows  lamps  in¬ 
spired  by  primitive  torches, 
a  great  weaver  adapts 
brave  modern  motives  to 
glowing  silks ;  the  plain 
utility  of  househould  glass 
and  pottery  is  here  trans¬ 
figured  by  color  and  de¬ 
sign;  examples  of  fine 
printing  and  bookbinding 
mark  the  influence  of  art 
on  the  printeil  word ;  so, 
too,  in  silver,  rugs,  in  fur¬ 
niture  and  jewelry,  you 
will  see  here  the  inspira¬ 
tion,  the  adaptation,  and  the 
final  product.” 


Executive  \'ice- President  uf  Macy’s  and  in  charge  of 
Sales  Promotion.  Mr.  Dibrell  is  known  to  our  members 
as  a  recent  Chairman  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group.  Miss  Virginia  Hamill,  a  well-known  Stylist, 
is  Executive  Director  of  the  Exposition.  Lee  Simon¬ 
son,  noted  as  a  designer  of  settings  for  the  stage,  is 
art  director  and  designer.  Cottperating  with  them  is  an 
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Exposition  of  Art 
in  Trade 

AT  MACY’S 

from  M.AY  2  to  MAY  7,  1927 


H'VI-.ry  .America  grows  m<»re  wisely  critical  ol  the  things 

'  It  buys.  There  is  not  only  strong  teeling  tor  design  and 
color,  but  irresistible  enthusiasm  tor  real  beauty  in  objects  ot 
e\  cryday  use. 

Mac\\,  in  contact  with  the  millions,  is  keeiiK  sensitise  to 
this  demand.  To  mark  the  upward  progress  of  public  taste, 
Macs’sopens  this  FApo.sition  ot  .Art  in  Trade. 

In  a  dramatic  setting,  contrived  in  the  modern  spirit,  we  base 
gisen  an  entire  HiMir  ot  our  new  W’est  Building  to  show  actual 
cshibits  ot  modern  products,  each  chosen  to  illustrate  the  new 
alliance  between  industry  and  art. 

.\  famous  crattsman  shows  grillwork,  a  metal-worker  shows 
lamps  inspired  by  primitn  e  torches,  a  great  weaver  adapts  brave 
modern  motises  to  glowing  silks;  the  plain  utiitt)  ot  household 
glass  and  potters'  is  here  transHgured  by  color  and  design;  ex¬ 
amples  of  tine  printing  and  bookbinding  mark  the  inHuence  ot 
art  on  the  printed  word;  so,  too,  in  siUer,  rugs,  in  furniture  and 
jewelry,  \ou  will  see  here  the  inspiration,  the  adaptation,  and 
the  tinal  product. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  accordance  with  its 
polic>  of  extending  help  and  adxicc  to  all  .American  industry 
in  the  cause  of  the  turtherance  ot  good  taste  and  art  m  modern 
lite,  has  been  m<»st  generous  with  suggestions  and  advice  m 
the  preparation  ot  this  exposition. 

Interesting  and  authoritative  guests  will  speak  daily  in  the 
special  auditorium  ot  the  Exposition.  Their  addresses  will  be 
broadcast  from  Station  M’JZ  esery  day  at  the  hours  listed  in 
the  program. 

Mot4  ronvenient  entrance  to  Exliikit.  151  West  .'f  Uh  Street 
Take  -pei'ial  Exhibit  elecalon  to  Fourth  Flour 


Tlie  Exposition  has  been  w* .re¬ 

planned  l^Mer  the  super-  EXPOSITION  ON  THE  FOURTH  FLOOR  —  WEST  BUILDING 
vision  of  Edwin  R.  Uibrell, 


Upper  left- — Corners  of  the  Textile,  Glass,  Pottery  and  other  exhibits.  Upper  right — Part  of  one  of  the 
Modern  Furniture  Groups.  Lower  left — An  angle  in  an  exhibit  of  Cover  Designs,  Fabrics  and  Prints. 
Lower  right — Vista  from  the  entrance  foyer  showing  beautiful  modern  grillwork  in  doorways. 
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advisory  committe  of  which  Roliert  W.  DeForest, 
President  ol  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  is  chair¬ 
man.  The  committee  is  a  blue  list  of  leaders  in  the 
world  of  art  and  decoration. 

The  Exposition  occupies  betwen  25,000  and  30,000 
square  feet  of  Hoor  space.  The  entire  area  has  l)een  con¬ 
verted  into  a  series  of  galleries  which  are  devoted  to 
representative  collections  of  fabrics,  glassware,  jewelry, 
furniture,  rugs,  metal  work  and  the  graphic  arts.  'I'lie 
exhibits  have  been  selected  with  great  care  to  portray 
the  application  of  modern,  classic  and  primitive  arts 
to  objects  of  everyday  use.  the  modern  note  predomin¬ 
ating. 

Plan  of  Galleries 

A  special  auditorium  has  been  constructed  for  the 
use  of  the  exhibit  and  a  series  of  talks  by  authorities 
in  various  fields  of  art  is  given  daily.  The  auditorium 
seats  about  (^00  and  the  lectures  have  been  well  attended 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  Exposition  (as  this  is 
written). 

The  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  Floor  is  through  a 
court  in  which  a  fountain  of  hand-beaten  copper,  a 
wrought  iron  grille,  and  two  portals  with  hand-beaten 
iron  motifs  representing  woodland  scenes  are  features. 
Once  inside  the  galleries,  the  impression  received  is  one 
of  extreme  simplicity  of  design  and  detail.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
plicity,  however,  of  unusual  richness  and  warmth.  By 
the  use  of  woods  of  such  natural  beauty  as  California 
redwood,  and  of  the  newer  fabricated  materials  which 
have  interesting  textures  and  colors,  striking  results 
have  been  achieved. 

The  galleries  are  framed  in  arches  and  pillars  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  redwood  in  the  natural  state,  fhe  wall  divisions 
between  the  galleries  are  filled  in  with  Celotex,  a  com¬ 
position  material  with  a  soft,  gracious  finish  which 
sets  off  the  displays  admirably.  The  Celotex  provides 
a  splendid  ba.se  for  other  unusual  materials  which  have 
been  applied  to  it  to  form  the  backgrounds  for  the  ex¬ 
hibits. 

Compressed  cork  blocks,  for  instance,  are  used  on  the 
walls  instead  of  the  floor  and  become  an  effective  back¬ 
ground  for  pictures  and  textiles.  A  rubber  product  fin¬ 
ished  to  imitate  onyx  is  employed  for  backgrounds  and 
cabinet  shelving  for  the  display  of  smaller  objects  of 
art.  An  interesting  construction  feature  of  the  galler¬ 
ies  is  the  fact  that  only  one  solitary  curve  has  been  used 
anywhere  in  the  settings.  All  ornamentation  has  been 
eliminated,  yet  l)eautiful  effects  have  been  created  by 
breaking  up  flat  surfaces  with  angles  and  Ijy  combining 
materials,  each  of  distinctive  texture  or  color. 

Features  of  Exhibits 

Manufacturers.  imix)rters,  artists  and  art  galleries 
have  cooperated  splendidly  with  Macy’s  in  supiflying 
unusual  products  for  display.  The  exhibits  are  grouiied 
in  small  galleries  according  to  tyjK?  in  the  modern  muse¬ 
um  manner  of  arrangement.  I£ach  article  is  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  Ial)el.  There  is  a  very  good  catalogue 
which  is  distributed  to  all  who  enter  the  galleries. 

The  Fabric  Gallery  contains  modern  textiles  of  un¬ 
usual  design  which  have  definite  artistic  background. 
They  are  shown  with  photographic  reproductions  or 
sketches  of  jthe  objects  which  inspired  the  design,  par- 


I 


ticularly  the  famous  "Moth  Balls  and  Sugar."  "t  ar^iet 
Tacks,”  "Cigarettes  and  Matches.”  "Gentlemen  1 ’refer 
Blondes,”  "Collegiate,”  and  "The  Stadium"  patterns 
made  by  the  Stehli  Silks  Cori)oration.  Other  fabrics 
utilize  sucb  modern  recpiisites  as  high  hats,  taxicabs 
and  cocktail  shakers  as  their  inspiration.  Cheney  Bros., 
Bianchini  Ferier,  and  h'.  Schumacher  &  Co.  su])plie(l 
ecpially  interesting  exhibits. 

rite  display  of  Furniture  incliules  seven  lUiKlern 
groups  from  as  many  sources.  These  grouinngs  are  the 


.1  Display  of  Unusual  Bindings  and  Prints  I 

center  of  great  interest  not  only  because  of  the  unusual  | 
design  of  the  pieces  but  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  || 
arrangement.  | 

The  Metal  displays  include  iron.  coj)per.  brass,  hand-  p 
wrought  silver  and  other  silver  products  in  great  variety  y 
representative  of  the  l)est  modern  craftsmanship.  | 
These  i)roducts  also  have  been  procured  from  many 
different  sources  of  established  artistic  reputation. 

( )ther  galleries  are  given  over  to  examples  of  the 
following  artistic  and  commercial  products;  Pottery, 
Glassware.  Rugs.  Wallhangings,  Screens.  Mirrors.  Jew¬ 
elry.  Enamels,  Bookbinding,  ryjjographv.  Paintings, 
Sculptures,  Prints.  Photograjdiy.  Illustrations  and  Post- 
<*rs.  Theatre  Designs.  Tiles  and  Mosaics  and  Students’ 
Work  in  .\rt  Schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  these  exhibits  more  than  ])ass- 
ing  mention,  but  a  careful  study  of  them  would  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  merchant  that  lie  can  jnst  as  easilv  Iiave 
beautiful,  tasteful  merchandise  as  the  gimracks  and 
horribles  which  too  freriuently  are  offered  to  tlie  dis¬ 
criminating  customer. 

The  Exposition  attracted  6.000  visitors  on  the  open- 
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ins  much  comment  aroused  by  the 

obviously  hish  class  of  the  patrouase.  The  attendance 
should,  increase  throughout  the  week  as  the-  word 
spreads  through  the  city  that  it  is  worth  seeing.  Macy’s 
have  received  splendid  newsi)aj)er  publicity  in  addition 
to  their  advertising.  'Phere  have  been  long  articles  in  the 
daily  papers  and  at  least  one  leading  paper  has  carried 
a  conimendatory  editorial. 

Much  More  Than  a  Stunt 

The  temptation  may  be  strong  for  the  hard  headed 
business  man  to  dub  this  Exposition  a  “publicity 
stunt.”  shrug  and  forget  it.  It  is  certain  that  stich  a 
viewiioint  will  be  foolish  and  shortsighted.  "Art  in 
Trade,”  as  Macy's  have  denominated  it,  is  not  a  wild 
fancy  nor  a  slick  idea  to  stir  up  publicity.  It  is  a  hearty, 
fattening  tendency  which  has  been  creeping  up  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years.  Retailers 
have  Iteen  slower  to  become  aware  of  it  than  the  more 
enlightened  manufacturers  and  the  leading  figures  in  the 
art  world.  The  Macy  iiix])osition.  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  the  first  big  gesture  in  acknowledgement  of  the  move¬ 
ment  which  any  store  has  made  to  the  public. 

Our  members  will  recall  that  through  articles  in  Tiik 
Bulletin  last  winter  strong  emidiasis  was  placed  u^hjii 
the  growing  discrimination  of  the  buying  public  and 
the  im|x»rtance  of  an  ap])reciation  of  line,  design  and 
color  in  the  selection  of  merchandise.  Those  articles 
described  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  museums 
and  art  schools  to  spread  this  information  through 
the  trades  so  that  they  may  kee]i  pace  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

A  whole  affernoon  session  at  our  convention  in 
February  was  devoted  to  the  same  subject  with  graph¬ 
ic  demonstration  in  interior  decoration  and  costume 
design  of  how  these  ideas  are  developed  in  practical 
terms.  The  Macy  Exposition  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  this  preparatory  work  and  it  is  a  convincing  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  aliveness  of  that  store  to  one  of  the 
most  imixjrtant  trends  in  merchandising. 

An  Important  Trend 

That  the  application  of  art  to  trade  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts  is  one  of  the  most  imjxirtant  trends  in  mer¬ 
chandising  may  sound  extravagant  to  the  skeptic.  Yet 
we  just  have  heard  one  of  the  acknowledged  authori¬ 
ties  on  retailing  .say  of  this  Macy  Exposition  that 
everyone  who  had  a  serious  interest  in  the  retail  bus¬ 
iness  should  see  the  dis])lay  because  in  his  ojiinion 
it  was  a  striking  expression  of  “a  leading,  if  not  the 
leading  trend  in  merchandising."  T'hat  trend,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  is  toward  a  gratification  of  the  public’s  de¬ 
sire  for  more  beautiful,  more  satisfying  objects  of 
dress  and  home  decoration.  And  success,  it  should  lie 
added,  goes  to  those  who  move  with  and  not  against 
important  trends. 

What  the  effect  of  this  venture  will  be  so  far  as 
Macy’s  is  concerned  is  pure  sixx'ulation.  It  seems  a 
safe  guess,  however,  that  the  store  will  be  talked  alKiut 
in  terms  entirely  new  to  it  and  to  most  other  mercan¬ 
tile  institutions.  That  part  of  the  public  which  sees 
the  Exposition  must  come  away  with  a  new  res])ect 
for  a  management  which  has  the  the  courage  to  trans¬ 
late  an  aw’akening  consumer  appreciation  into  terms 
of  practical  merchandise.  Further,  the  average  man 


and  woman  will  lie  impressed  by  this  evidence  of 
cooperation  between  the  store  and  museums,  recog¬ 
nized  artistic  leaders,  schools  and  i>rwlucers  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  merchandisers. 

Speakers’  List  Impressive 

The  list  of  men  and  women  who  are  delivering 
lectures  in  the  auditorium  adjoining  the  galleries  each 
day  contains  names  which  are  known  throughout  the 
country.  It  will  help  to  make  clear  the  tyjie  of  jirestige 
which  surrounds  the  occasion  if  we  set  down  a  few  of 
them : 

KolH-rt  W.  OcForest.  President,  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  -Art;  Dr.  John  II.  Finley,  President,  Arts 
Council  of  New  York;  Bruce  Barton,  Barton.  l)ur- 
tine  &  OslK)rn ;  Richard  1-'.  Bach,  .Associate  in  Indus¬ 
trial  .Arts.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .Art ;  Xeysa  Mc- 
Mein.  .Artist;  HeywtM)d  Broun.  New  York  World; 
(Irace  Cornell,  Metropr>litan  Mu.seum  of  .-Xrt ;  Paul 
Manship.  Sculptor;  Lee  Simonson,  Sta^e  Designer; 
Harvey  Wiley  Corbett,  .Architect;  P.aul  Theodore 
l-'rankl.  Decorator;  .-Mon  Bement,  Director  of  The 
•Art  Center.  Richardson  Wripht,  Editor,  House  and 
(iarden;  and  many  others. 

The  .story  goe.s — and  of  course  these  o]>inions  are 
e.xpressed  by  men  outside  the  Macy  organization — 
that  the  Exposition  occupies  space  which  ordinarily 
produces  something  like  S.'O.CXXJ  a  week  in  sales.  .An¬ 
other  bit  of  gossip — again  unofficial — is  that  the  cost 
of  the  Exposition  itself  was  $50,000. 

Only  a  large  store  could  reproduce  the  display 
on  a  similar  .scale.  The  smaller  merchant,  however, 
should  find  inspiration  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  F'x|K)sition  which  may  reach  effective  e.\])ression 
in  his  own  business.  The  imixirtant  thing  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  is  the  basic  tendency  which  is  represented  .and 
to  devise  means  of  reflecting  that  tendency  in  all 
good  stores. 


Action  Taken  to  Discourage  Sale  of 
Canary  Birds  Which  Won’t  Sing 

The  note  in  the  April  issue  of  TiieBulletin  describ¬ 
ing  the  costly  experience  one  of  our  southern  members 
had  had  with  Canary'  Birds  which  wouldn’t  sing  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  fireworks.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these 
birds  were  sold  on  a  commission  arrangement  made 
with  a  salesman  by  the  name  of  Steffen,  who  disapjiears 
alxnit  the  time  the  complaints  come  in. 

.Several  other  members  have  written  since  the  story 
was  published,  expressing  the  hojie  that  we  would  locate 
this  man  and  let  them  know  where  they  could  find  him. 
We  have  interested  the  National  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eaus,  Inc.,  in  this  stunt  and  have  their  assurances  that 
they  will  employ  every  facility  at  their  disposal  to  make 
it  warm  for  anyone  who  tries  to  earn  his  living  out  of 
silent  songsters.  Not  only  will  an  effort  be  made  to 
round  up  salesmen  of  this  kind  of  merchandise,  but 
jiublicity  and  other  facilities  will  lie  used  to  warn  re¬ 
tailers  against  the  risk  involved. 

It  is  easy  advice  to  tell  merchants  that  they  must  be 
sure  of  the  dependability  and  honesty  of  any  concern 
with  which  they  enter  into  a  deal  on  such  .an  uncertain 
article  as  this.  We  can’t  think  of  anything  lietter  to 
suggest  while  the  Better  Business  Bureau  is  running 
down  the  bad  actors. 
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McWhirr  Store  Celebrates  Its  Golden  Jubilee 

Sales  Promotion  Plan  Features  Participation  of  Whole 
Community  in  Gala  Observance  of  Fiftieth  Anniversary 


CELEBRATION  of  Its 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  by 
the  R.  A.  McWhirr 
Company,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
which  will  he  observed  this 
month,  brings  to  light  an  un¬ 
usually  interesting  romance 
of  mercantile  success  in  the 
face  of  many  discouraging 
obstacles.  The  occasion  will 
l)e  marked  by  a  “Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee"  program  of  events,  de¬ 
tails  of  which  will  be  outlined 
in  this  article.  The  program 
is  well-planned  an<l  offers 
many  useful  ideas  to  other 
merchants  who  are  looking 
forward  to  observance  of  im¬ 
portant  anniversaries. 

The  R.  A.  McWhirr  Com- 
^jany  was  founded  in  Fall 
River  in  1877  by  Robert  Armstrong  ^IcWhirr  and 
Miss  Sarah  E.  R.  Ramsay,  four  years  after  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Whirr  came  to  the  United  States  from  Scotland.  His 
apprenticeship  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  was 
spent  with  the  E.  S.  Brown  Company  which  then 
occupied  the  present  site  of  the  McWhirr  store.  He 
opened  his  own  store  a  few  yards  away  in  a  modest 
establishment  fourteen  by  eighty  feet. 

\  Substantial  Growth 

Shortly  after  the  venture  started,  .\sa  Mills,  then 
in  his  ’teens,  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  this  store.  Mr. 
Mills  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  company  in  1893. 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  McWhirr.  the  founder,  at  the 
age  of  forty-three.  James  A.  Mahoney  aiul  R.  S. 
Thompson  became  as.sociated  with  Mr.  !Mills  at  that 
time  in  the  management  and  ownership  of  the  business. 
All  three  had  had  a  part  in  the  building  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  still  are  the  moving  spirits  in  the  direction 
of  the  R.  A.  McWhirr  Company. 

The  business  has  continued  its  steady  and  substantial 
growth  under  their  management.  Additions  have  been 
made  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  E.  S.  Brow’n  Com¬ 
pany  store  into  which  McWhirr’s  moved  in  1886.  The 
store  had  a  total  floor  space  of  about  6,000  square  feet 
at  that  time.  The  sturdy  and  consistent  quality  of  the 
growth  since  that  time  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  present  store  utilizes  a  total  of  120,000  square  feet 
of  space  and  occupies  a  completely  modern  building 
five  stories  high. 

The  McWhirr  store  has  spread  during  those  years 
outside  the  limits  of  Fall  River.  It  owns  and  operates 
the  New  Bedford  Dry  Goods  Company,  better  known 
as  the  Star  Store.  Owen  Moore  &  Company,  Inc.,  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Mills  in  1909  and 


joined  to  the  parent  com¬ 
pany’s  other  interests.  The 
Star  Catering  Comiiany.  said 
to  be  the  first  venture  of  its 
kind  started  by  a  department 
store,  was  founded  in  l‘)03  in 
Fall  River. 

One  of  the  best  indications 
of  the  soundness  and  strength 
of  this  organization  is  its  per¬ 
sistent  growth  in  the  face  of 
the  difficult  conditions  which 
have  existed  in  New  England 
textile  manufacturing  centers 
in  recent  years.  Fall  River 
is  largely  a  cotton  manufac¬ 
turing  section  and  has  been 
visited  by  all  the  discourage¬ 
ments  of  long-continued  slack 
demand  for  cotton  textiles 
and  labor  troubles  of  the 
most  serious  kind.  The  McWhirr  store  has  continued 
to  prosper  and  increase  its  importance  in  the  community 
in  si)ite  of  these  obstacles. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Lewis,  the  store’s  advertising  manager, 
has  sent  lo  the  Association  the  sales  promotion  plans 
for  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebration  wdiich  takes  place 
this  month.  The  schedule  is  reproduced  in  full  below : 

PROGRAMME  OF  EVENTS 
Arranged  for  the  Observance  of  the 
McWHIRR  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 

Advance  Publicity 

Monday.  May  9th.  and  'I'uesday  May  10th.  Broad¬ 
casting  I’rograni  for  one  hour  9  o’clock  to  10  o’clock 
P.  ]M.  from  the  Lincoln  Studios,  Inc.,  Station  WLSI, 
Providence,  R.  I.  Monday — History  of  Store  arranged 
with  setting  of  (31d  Fashioned  Music. 

Tuesday — Modern  Musical  Program  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  Jubilee  Events  including  announcement  of 
Prize  Contest  for  pupils  of  Schools,  to  be  awarded 
during  the  celebration  for  the  best  essays  written  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  city. 

This  contest  is  open  to  the  Students  of  the  Graduating 
Class  of  1927  in  the  High  School,  the  1927  Graduation 
Classes  of  the  Junior  High  Schools  and  the  Students 
of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Public  and  Parochial  Schools 
of  Fall  River.  Contest  to  be  conducted  by  the  School 
Committee  and  $325.00  in  Gold  awarded  to  the  winners 
in  the  three  classes  some  day  during  the  celebration. 

Another  advance  announcement  to  be  broadcasted — 
About  seventy-five  prizes  consisting  of  merchandise 
contributed  by  manufacturers  of  New  England  Prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  awarded  to  writers  of  letters  commenting  on 
the  broadcasting  program. 


Members  of  the  Association  ivill  join 
us  in  extending  to  Mr.  Asa  Mills  and  his 
Associates  in  the  R.  A.  McWhirr  Com¬ 
pany,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  sincere  good 
ivishes  on  the  ttccasion  of  the  Golden 
Jubilee  celebration  of  the  founding  of 
their  business.  The  McWhirr  Store  has 
en  joyed  a  splendid  record  of  growth  and  i 
service.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  this  institution  has  been  able  to 
forge  ahead  in  the  face  of  unusual  trade 
disturbances  from  which  New  England 
textile  centers  have  suffered  in  recent  ! 
years.  The  progressive  ideas  of  the  j 

management  insure  a  continued  and  \ 

well-deserved  success.  \ 
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Wednesday,  May  Eleventh — Opening  Day 
Di-splav  windows  filled  with  interesting  Historical 
E.xhihits  featuring  the  old  and  the.  new, — others  of  like 
nature  in  the  assembly  hall  and  throughout  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  building. 

An  old  time  Horse  Car  to  make  trip  through  the  city 
stopping  at  the  store  to  take  on  officials  of  the  store 
and  olci  employees  as  passetigers.  taking  them  to  City 
Hall  where  a  special  invitation  to  the  Golden  Jubilee 
will  I>e  presented  to  Mayor  and  his  wife  on  the  City 
Hall  steps. 

Every  em])loyee  of  the  R.  A.  McWhirr  Company 
will  wear  a  .Souvenir  Badge  emblematic  (jf  the  Celebra¬ 
tion  and  use  Souvenir  Pencils  provided  by  the  firm. 

Thursday,  May  Twelfth — Founders  Day 
A  Bronze  Testimonial  Tablet  to  mark  the  original 
location  of  first  store,  to  be  presented  to  the  officials 
of  the  Company  by  the  Employees. — Presentation 
si)eech  by  Hon.  John  \V.  Cummings.  Special  music  by 
Chorus  <tf  fifty  McWhirr  voices — singing  the  Golden 
Jubilee  March  Song,  comitosed  and  written  by  one  of 
the  emi)loyees.  This  march  has  been  reproduced  on  a 
Phonograph  Record  and  can  be  procured  at  the  store. 

Thursday  Evening,  May  Twelfth — Banquet 
Complimentary  Testimonial  Bancptet  to  be  given  by 
Buyers  and  Managers  to  the  officials  of  the  R.  A.  Mc- 
W'hirr  Company  and  the  speaker  at  the  unveiling  cere¬ 
mony. 

Friday,  May  Thirteenth — Lucky  Friday 
E.xtra  special  merchandise  offerings  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  day  and  thirteen  articles  are  to  Ite  awarded  to  hold¬ 
ers  of  lucky  number  tickets. 

Friday  evening — Testimonial  Banquet  given  by  the 
Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Slerchants  and 
Manufacturers  who  have  been  in  business  in  this  city 
for  fifty  years. 

Saturday,  May  Fourteenth — Alliance  Day. 

Dedicated  to  the  twenty-five  member  stores  associ¬ 
ated  with  this  famous  buying  organization  of  which  the 
“McWhirr”  store  is  a  member  and  featuring  s])ecial 
merchandise  attractions  ajjplicable  to  the  Dry  Goods 
.Alliance. 

Monday,  May  Sixteenth — Suburban  and  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Day 

Featuring  special  illustrated  newspaper  pages  con¬ 
taining  landmark  photographs  of  various  suburban 
towns  and  sister  cities  and  photos  of  prominent  officials 
of  these  places. 

Tuesday,  May  Seventeenth — Children’s  Day 
Dedicated  to  the  generation  of  future  customers — 
.A  specially  arranged  program  to  interest  the  youngsters. 
Fifty  Birthday  Cakes  to  be  given  away  to  children  hold¬ 
ing  lucky  numbers  of  tickets  to  be  drawm  by  leaders 
of  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts. — C)ther  Souvenirs  to  be 
given  every  child  who  attends. 

Tuesday  Night — (jolden  Jubilee  Ball  and  Fashion 
Show  to  be  staged  at  the  Casino  by  the  R.  .A.  McWhirr 
Cfmipany.  ccunplimentary  to  the  emjjloyees  and  their 
friends.  The  Fashion  Show  will  include  live  model 
display. of  the  Old  and  New.  from  1877  to  the  present 


day.  Old  fashioned  dances  will  Ije  featured  and  prizes 
will  lie  awarded  for  the  liest — the  most  original,  etc. — 
The  Hudson-Essex  Orchestra  will  furnish  the  music 
for  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  May  Eighteenth — Fashions  and  Fur¬ 
belows 

Fashion  Show'  of  Tuesday  night  to  continued  at 
the  store  AA'ednesday  for  the  entertainment  of  Patrons 
— Original,  L’nique  and  Interesting. 

Thursday,  May  Nineteenth — New  England  Pro¬ 
ducts  Day 

Special  New  England-Made  Merchandise  featured 
on  this  day  and  prizes  as  announced  in  broadcasting 
jirogramme,  (seventy-five  or  more)  w’ill  be  awarded  by 
the  I’resident  of  the  Fall  River  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Friday,  May  Twentieth — Old  Customers  Day 
Reception  to  be  given  to  all  old  customers  who  traded 
w’ith  Ramsey  and  AlcWhirr  fifty  years  ago.  Tea  to  lie 
poured  by  ladies  of  the  immediate  families  of  officials 
of  the  AlcWhirr  Company.  Souvenirs  to  l)e  i)resented 
to  these  old  time  customers. 

Saturday,  May  Twenty-First  —  Golden  Opportu¬ 
nity  Day. 

Plans  for  this,  the  final  day,  include  merchandise 
offerings  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  people  “Why” 
the  “McWhirr  Store”  has  conducted  a  successful  one 
for  fifty  years. 

Other  Special  Features 

The  “Emblem”  is  a  shield  of  blue  and  gold.  It  is 
everv'where  present — Used  as  a  central  point  for  the 
electrical  display  on  the  front  of  building — Used  as  a 
decoration  for  the  supporting  columns  in  the  interior 
of  the  store — on  every  floor — on  the  beautiful  badges 
of  the  employees, — used  in  the  ]Hiblicity  columns  of  the 
newspajjers — on  the  parcel  laljels — in  the  historical 
Ixjoklet  and  in  various  other  ways. 

Invitations  to  Notables :  Engraved  Parchment  Invi¬ 
tations  have  been  extended  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Mayors  of  Fall  River.  Newi)ort,  Taunton  and  New 
Beflford,  the  Congressman  of  this  district,  the  Senator 
and  Re])resentatives  to  the  State  Legislature,  the  Bristol 
County  Commissioners  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Boards 
of  Selectmen  and  Town  Councils,  within  the  suburban 
territory’  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Fall  River. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  Booklet:  Compiled  by  Wes 
Noble.  Ten  thousand  copies,  reviewing  events  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  the  store  from  its  founding  to  the 
present  day,  have  l)een  mailed  to  customers. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  March  :  Composed  by  a  McWhirr 
F'mployee,  is  being  played  as  an  Overture  in  the  local 
theatres  throughout  the  ))eriod  of  the  Jubilee.  This 
March  has  also  been  reproduced  on  a  Phonograph 
Record. 

The  Exterior  Electrical  Display:  Is  simple,  yet  beau¬ 
tiful  and  very  effective.  The  entire  frf)ntage  of  the 
building  being  outlined  with  lights  with  the  shield 
featured  in  the  center. 

Double  Banner  Days :  Will  be  given  to  the  employees 
of  the  three  departments  .show’ing  the  largest  increase 
of  sales  during  the  month  of  Alay. 
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Short  Salesmanship  Courses  for  Our  Members 

Celia  R.  Case  Now  With  Association  to  Continue  Field 
Training  Work  in  Smaller  Stores  Begun  by  Miss  Lothrop 


SHORT  Unit  Courses  in  Salesmanship  again  are 
being  conducted  in  our  member-stores  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association.  Miss  Celia  R.  Case, 
with  a  highly  successful  record  of  field  work  in  retail 
training,  joined  our  staff  last  month  and  immediately 
began  a  series  of  courses  in  a  member-store  in  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  Her  services  are 
available  to  all  members  and 
requests  for  allotments  of 
time  on  her  schedule  should 
l)e  forwarded  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  without  delay. 

Miss  Case  will  organize 
and  direct  classes  in  sales¬ 
manship  particularly  in  small¬ 
er  stores  which  are  unable 
to  maintain  qualified  Person¬ 
nel  executives  on  their  regu¬ 
lar  staff.  The  courses  will  be 
of  four  weeks  duration  in  each 
city.  Our  members  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  splendid  field 
work  in  personnel  training 
which  was  conducted  for 
many  months  by  Miss  Persis 
A.  Lothrop  under  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  auspices  in  a  num- 
l)er  of  member-stores.  Miss 
Case  will  work  along  similar 
lines  with  the  additional 
benefit  of  the  experience 
which  has  been  gained  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  in  this 
unique  extension  of  store 
educational  work. 


Stores  Laud  Results 


Miss  Case  comes  to  the 

Association  after  two  years  of  highly  successful  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  the  field  for  the  Michigan  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Short  courses  have  been  conducted 
under  her  direction  in  many  cities  of  Michigan  and  her 
services  have  been  in  great  demand  throughout  that 
state.  A  number  of  stores  in  which  she  carried  on  train¬ 
ing  classes  have  sent  us  enthusiastic  letters  of  commen¬ 
dation  for  her  accomplishments  in  improving  the  .stand¬ 
ard  of  their  salesforces. 

The  Short  Training  Course,  as  arranged  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  its  members, 
provides  an  intensive  schedule  of  meetings  of  store 
employees  daily  for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  The  em¬ 
ployees  are  divided  into  groups  of  20  to  25  and  the 
instructor  can  arrange  the  schedule  to  provide  for  train¬ 
ing  as  many  as  five  groups  with  at  least  12  lessons  to 
each  group  during  the  four  weeks  period.  The  period  of 
training  can  l)e  extended  beyond  four  weeks  if  the  stores 
find  it  desirable. 


It  is  jx)ssible  for  a  group  of  small  stores  to  cooperate 
in  securing  this  service  for  the  same  length  of  time.  A 
.salesforce  ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  can  be  handled  most  advantageously.  Stores  whicn 
have  a  group  of  seventy-five  or  more  employees  usually 
require  the  exclusive  services  of  the  instructor.  Inter¬ 
ested  members  should  give 
full  details  of  the  number  of 
employees  to  be  trained  and 
the  ix)ssibilities  of  getting  a 
group  of  stores  together  in 
their  city  when  writing  to  the 
Association  for  l)ookings. 

The  Program 

In  order  that  the  l)est  re¬ 
sults  may  l)e  secured  from 
the  group  meetings  of  sales- 
jKjople,  the  sessions  are  con¬ 
ducted  as  Open  Forums  or 
discussions.  The  following 
outline  is  suggestive  of  what 
the  course  offers.  It  may  be 
altered  to  fit  the  particular 
situation  in  the  community. 

I — The  Function  of 
the  Store ;  of  the  Sales¬ 
person. 

II — Appearance  a  n  d 
conduct. 

III —  The  Approach  to 
the  Customer. 

IV —  Knowledge  o  f 
Merchandise  —  Selling 
Points. 

— Concluding  the 

Sale. 

V I — Suggestion  and 
Substitution. 

\TI — Use  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone. 


Celia  R.  Case 


\TII — Returned  Merchandise. 

IX —  .Advertising. 

X —  Store  English. 

Aside  from  the  classrixim  work,  time  is  given  to 
project  work  for  the  salespeople,  demonstration  sales, 
floor  follow-up,  advice  on  personnel  jiroblems.  help  in 
planning  further  training  and  general  observation  about 
the  store.  One  of  the  outstanding  benefits  of  having 
Miss  Case  in  the  store  for  four  weeks  is  that  the 
employer  and  his  executives  can  secure  her  e.xjjert  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  methods  of  setting  up  permanent  train¬ 
ing  work  along  simple,  practical  lines.  This  problem 
is  a  serious  one  in  almost  every  store  which  has  no 
regularly'  assigned  Personnel  executive,  liecause  train¬ 
ing  of  store  employees  is  a  highly  sjjecialized  work  and 
the  planning  of  a  training  program  requires  background 
and  ex])erience.  Miss  Case  is  atlmirably  fitted  to  help 
merchants  organize  continuous  training  work. 

.\  possible  schedule  which  provides  for  twelve  weekly 
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meetings  of  four  groui)s  of  employees,  three  meetings 
each  week  for  each  group,  is  outlined  IhjIow  : 

Mon.  Tues.  Wed.  Tlnirs.  Fri.  Sat. 

8:40-  9;4()  A.  M.  AC  A  C  A  C 

9:50-10:.=i0  A.  M.  B  D  B  D  B  D 

Our  tnemhers  should  recognize  that  these  Short  Unit 

Courses  in  Salesmanship  are  no  longer  an  e-x^jeriment. 
Miss  Lothrop  established  their  value  and  practicality 
after  several  months  of  experimental  work  in  the  field 
and  then  on  the  basis  of  this  experience  carried  out 
assignments  in  a  large  number  of  stores  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States.  Miss  Case  has  been  doing  this 
work  with  great  success  for  the  past  two  years  in  the 
state  of  Michi^n.  Every  store  which  has  undertaken 
the  Short  Training  program  has  l)een  enthusiastic  about 
its  value.  .\  sul)stantial  number  have  insisted  on  return 
engagements  of  the  instructor. 

What  Merchante  Say 

.-\s  examples  of  the  satisfacticm  with  which  Miss 
Case’s  work  is  viewed  by  merchants  in  whose  stores  she 
has  conducted  courses  recently,  we  quote  the  following 
extracts  from  their  letters  to  the  Association ; 

“Miss  Case  has  been  with  us  a  little  over  three 
weeks  and  there  already  is  a  marked  improvement  in 
our  salesforce,  which,  by  the  way,  we  already  thouKht 
was  very  koo<1.  Not  only  is  her  work  pleasing  to  us, 
but  each  and  every  one  of  our  salesforce  voluntarily 
has  made  the  most  pleasing  criticisms  of  her  manner 
and  m<xle  of  teaching,  stating  that  they  are  getting 
much  out  of  her  work.” — Guggenheimer’s,  Inc.,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  \’a. 

«  *  * 

“The  work  Miss  Case  did  for  us  has  been  more 
beneficial  to  our  people  than  any  of  the  many  training 
schemes  that  we  have  tried  out  in  our  store.  Her 
work  is  efficient  and  lasting  in  its  results.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  recommend  to  you  a  woman  of  her  ab'lity 
for  the  work  you  have.” — M.  \V.  Tanner  Co.,  Saginaw, 
Mich. 

*  *  * 

“We  employed  Miss  Case’s  services  on  two  different 
occasions,  each  for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  The  fact 


that  we  repeated  the  arrangement  is  the  best  evidence 
of  our  regard  for  the  value  of  her  service.  The  results 
from  her  efforts  while  with  us  were  very  apparent.” 

— L.  H.  Field  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

“We  felt  that  Miss  Case's  services  with  us  on  two 
different  occasions  were  highly  profitable.  She  has 
the  ability  to  get  around  objections  of  older  employees 
so  that  they  are  able  to  get  benefit  from  her  work  as 
well  as  the  newer  employees.” — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co., 
I.ansing,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

‘‘Miss  Case  was  with  us  for  a  month  last  Spring  and 
we  found  her  work  most  satisfactory.  She  accomplish¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  in  our  store.  Her  pleasing  and  diplo¬ 
matic  manner  enables  her  to  sell  herself  to  employees 
100  percent.” — William  D.  Hardy  &  Co.,  Muskegon, 

Mich. 

«  «  * 

"The  work  done  in  Michigan  by  Miss  Case  was,  we 
believe,  highly  satisfactory  in  every  case.  She  was 
with  us  two  different  periods  of  a  month  each  and  held 
classes  of  salespeople,  instructing  them  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  salesmanship.  She  is  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature  and  well  fitter!  for  this  difficult  work.” — Mills 
Dry  CiTjods  Co.,  I^nsing,  Mich. 

Members  of  the  Association  who  are  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  work  Miss  Case  is  doing — and 
there  doubtless  are  hundreds  of  such  stores — should 
communicate  with  the  .XsstKiation  promptly  regarding 
assignments  of  her  time.  Her  schedule  is  beginning  to 
fill  up  now  for  the  immediate  future  and  stores  which 
delay  too  long  in  applying  for  time  will  have  to  wait 
a  considerable  jieriod  for  their  turn. 

The  co.st  of  this  service  is  low  enough  to  make  it  a 
very  attractive  proposition  to  smaller  stores.  The 
charge  is  $100  for  a  month’s  training  for  any  number 
of  salesjjeople  up  to  one  hundred.  Each  person  over 
the  initial  hundred  incurs  an  additional  charge  of  $4 
for  the  month’s  training.  Miss  Case’s  traveling  ex- 
pen.ses  also  must  be  included  in  the  charge.  The  total 
amount  for  the  service,  particularly  when  a  group  of 
small  stores  divides  it  among  them,  is  extremely  small 
in  view  of  the  benefits  of  the  project. 


Plans  Approved  to  Make  Thrift  Campaign  Continuous 


^HE  NATIONAL  Thrift  Ccmimittee,  which  siMinsors 

the  nationwide  annual  campaign  to  encourage  thrift, 
is  preparing  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its  work  so  that 
this  i)ro])oganda  will  be  i)ractically  continuous  through¬ 
out  the  year.  A  meeting  held  in  New  York  a  few  days 
ago  set  the  machinery  in  motion  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Merchants  have  taken  an  interest  in  this  project  for 
several  years  ])ast  because  of  its  fundamental  common 
sense  and  also  because  business  generally  will  lienefit 
in  the  long  run  from  encouragement  of  thrift.  The 
Thrift  organization  is  recognizing  more  and  more  that 
the  building  up  of  savings  accounts  is  not  the  primary 
object  of  this  movement.  The  tendency  now  is  to 
encourage  investments  not  only  in  bonds,  but  even 
more  in  real  estate,  homes  and  other  property  which  has 
a  value  not  radically  affected  by  fluctuations  in  money 
values. 

The  movement  as  now  contemplated  will  extend  over 
seven  months  beginning  with  October.  There  will  he  a 


definite  campaign  objective  each  month  as  follows : 

1 —  Have  a  Bank  Account 

2 —  Carry  Life  Insurance 

3 —  Own  Your  Home 

4 —  Invest .  Safely. 

5 —  Pay  Bills  Promptly 

t) — Keep  a  Budget 

7 — Share  with  Others 

Merchants  will  note  with  satisfaction  the  third,  fifth 
and  si.xth  items  in  the  list.  “Own  Your  Home”  propo- 
ganda  may  l)e  capitalized  by  retail  stores  through  their 
Home  Furnishings  departments.  “Pay  Bills  Promptly” 
will  help  mightily  to  supplement  the  local  drives  which 
employ  this  slogan.  “Keep  a  Budget”  is  in  line  with  the 
efforts  of  large  numbers  of  stores  which  have  been 
encouraging  budgeting  in  the  home  for  years. 

The  long  camiiaign  will  he  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  banks,  sch(K)ls,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  There  will  l)e  effective  posters  ])laying  up  each 
month’s  slogan. 
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Personnel  and  Training 

Ideas  and  Mi'thods  from  Progressive  Stores  Contributed  by 
The  Personnel  Groi  p 


A  Novel  Campaign  for  Suggestion  Selling 

The  Homeopathic  Art  of  Administering  Pills  to 
Make  Medicine  Easy  to  Take  Proves  Stimulating 

Conlrihuted  hy  Elsie  Hoewischer,  Training  Dept.,  Boggs  &  Buhl.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Boggs  &  buhl  of 

Pittsburgh  have  made  an 
interesting  application  of 
the  princijile  of  suggesting 
additional  merchandise  hy 
means  of  a  Store  Contest, 
staged  in  connection  with 
their  recent  store-wide  sale, 

March  21  to  26. 

New  spirit  was  infused  in¬ 
to  the  Contest  and  the  entire 
selling  and  non-selling  force 
brought  into  the  play  sjMrit  of 
the  Campaign  by  carefully 
prepared  planning,  together 
with  the  use  of  devices,  some 
of  which  at  least,  hitherto 
had  been  untried. 

'I'he  idea  of  the  proposed 
plan  was  first  presented  to  the 
store  i^ersonnel  by  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  clever,  chatty  article, 

“Boosting  the  Sales.”  appearing  in  the  Boggs  &  Buhl 
store  organ.  “The  B.  &  B.  Revealor,”  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  sale  event.  This  so-called  “health  story”  con¬ 
tained  definite  and  succinct  suggestions  for  making 
extra  sales  not  originally  intended  by  the  customer. 

Each  day  of  the  week  preceding  the  campaign  began 
with  a  specially  planned  i)rogram  given  from  9:15  to 
10  a.  m.  to  store  groups  in  relays  of  three.  A  typical 
program  follows : 

PROGR.\M 

B  &  B  Emplovtes’  Recreation  Room 
March  16-17-18 
9.15—10  -A.  M. 

Music 

Song:  Leader — 1.  C.  Connollv. 

Talk. 

Playlet :  The  Metlicine  Show. 

Place:  Street  Corner  on  Federal  Street 
Time:  Suggestive  Selling  Week. 


Members  of  the  Personnel  Group  and 
other  Association  members  are  invited 
to  submit  material  and  suggestion  for 
this  department  of  The  Bl  LLETIN  tchich 
made  its  botv  last  month.  A  few  good 
contributions  have  been  received,  but 
there  is  a  real  need  for  ideas  and  plans 
tchich  have  been  found  practical  in  re¬ 
tail  store  training  tcork.  Please  send  us 
any  material  tchich  you  think  will  inter¬ 
est  other  stores.  It  would  also  be  helpful 
to  have  suggestions  for  a  better  name  for 
this  de[mrtment  than  the  one  used  at 
the  head  of  this  page.  Something  is 
needed  tchich  will  identify  our  person¬ 
nel  material  readily  and  be  expressive 
of  this  important  work  in  retailing. 


Here  the  “big  idea”  of  the 
Contest  was  first  presented  by 
means  of  a  playlet  entitled 
“The  Medicine  Show”  in 
which  the  “Medicine  Man" 
prescribed  “suggestion  tab¬ 
lets”  to  be  taken  at  hourly 
intervals  daily.  The  itrogram 
concluded  each  day  with  the 
singing  of  songs  to  the  tune 
of  “Where  do  you  worka. 
John?”  and  “Suzanna"  and 
with  the  words  adapted  to  the 
Suggestion  Selling  Campaign. 

( )n  Friday  morning  jireced- 
ing  the  week  of  the  sale  offers 
of  five  jirizes  of  one  dollar 
each  were  announced  for  the 
best  “testimonial”  of  the  good 
that  had  been  derived  from 
these  suggestion  tablets. 

'I'he  form  which  was  sup- 
jdied  to  employees  for  recording  their  “testimonials"  is 
illustrated  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

On  this  same  day  buyers  were  recpiested  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  all  their  salespeople  at  5  :30  P.  M.  to  exjdain 
the  plan  for  the  Suggestion  Selling  Week,  emidiasizing 
the  following: 

1.  No  competition  between  salespeople. 

2.  Each  person  endeavoring  to  beat  his  last  \ear's 
record  by 

3.  This  may  be  done  by  suggestion  selling  and  better 
selling. 

4.  Make  clear  the  score  card  to  be  kept  daily.  It  will 
be  better  not  to  give  the  card  out  until  Monday 
morning. 


Entertainers : 


Cast 

Medicine  Man  . Kenneth  Kevins 

Sue  .  Lela  Leach 

Sambo  . Lillian  Sherlock 

Mr.  McCaw — who  tries  Suggestive  Selling. 

Miss  Kearns — who  also  tries  Suggestive  Selling. 

Mr.  Butler — who  wants  to  try  Suggestive  Selling. 
Quartet — Mesonka.  Rodkey.  Winter  and  Rose’O'elder. 
The  Noisy  Crowd  —  .\ccompanist  —  Marie  Hemke. 


(Write  in  1(X)  words  or  less  the  best  suggestive  sale 
transaction  you  put  over  this  week.  Have  it  in  at  the 
balcony  by  5  :(X)  P.  M.  Friday,  March  25.  Use  space 
below.) 


MY  TESTIMONL^L 


Bv 


(Space  for  employee  to  fill  in.) 
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5.  (live  to  the  salespeople  two  iu)tices  at  this  nieetiiiR. 

(a)  The  Contest  Keniilations 

1.  .\ny  salesperson  in  any  department  hav¬ 

ing  an  increase  ot  W/r  over  his  sales  lor  the 
same  week  of  1026  will  be  entitletl  t<i  a  Iwnus 
of  for  the  week. 

Note:  Kach  person's  sales  amounts  for  the 
week  of  .March  22-27.  102(>.  will  be  given,  liy 
suggestive  selling  and  better  selling  this 
amount  may  be  increased  109c  for  the  week. 

2.  The  person  in  each  department  making 

tile  highest  percentage  of  increase  (over 
10' ir)  for  the  week  will  be  entitled  to  an  ad¬ 
ditional  ( )ne  person  in  each  depart¬ 

ment  will  therefore  receive  $8.1)0. 

3.  This  jilan  makes  void  any  competition  be¬ 
tween  salespeople.  You  are  comiHrting  against 
yourself — trying  to  beat  your  own  record  of 
last  year.  Your  own  ability  and  enthusiasm 
are  at  stake.  Win  the  $3.0(j ! ! 

Signed :  Win.  ( lold 
J.  (jreer 
E.  Titus 
X.  Lind.say 
Wm.  Graham 

(b)  The  notice  “The  Medicine  Chart.” 

6.  Create  enthusiasm  for  the  campaign.  Make  it  possi¬ 
ble  if  you  can  that  all  your  people  win  the  prize. 
Call  attention  to  merchandise  that  may  be  boosted 
and  pushed. 


P.  S.  .\ssign  (|uotas  to  those  who  were  not  here  last 
year.  Fill  in  the  cards  left  vacant. 

Note:  It  is  important  that  you  do  this  thoughtfully 
so  that  trouble  may  be  avoided  and  no  doubt  as  to 
the  fairness  will  be  questioned. 

During  the  Camjiaign  Week,  March  21  to  2G,  a 
"Medicine  Cliart"  was  jiosted  where  it  could  he  c(ui- 
sultcd  hy  all.  'I'his  idea  is  very  novel  and  contains  the 
keynote  ot  the  campaign. 

THE  MEDICINE  CHART 

I.  Prescription:  Suggestive  Selling  Tablets. 

(Add  Sales  through  Service) 

Take  dose  hourly — March  21-26,  1927. 

Reread  Health  Story — March  Revealor,  P.  .3. 
(Prepares  mind  for  dose.) 

II.  Why  Take  This  Medicine? 

1.  To  revive  a  healthy  interest  in  this  Biggest  of 
■Ml  Sales  Boosters. 

2.  To  show  how  business  can  be  increased  through 
Suggestive  Selling  Methinls. 

3.  To  formulate  the  suggestive  selling  habit. 

III.  How  can  the  doses  be  taken?  In  several  ways: 

1.  Suggesting  buying  in  quantity. 

2.  Suggesting  merchandise  in  other  department. 

3.  Suggesting  new  merchandise. 

4.  Suggesting  specially  featured  merchandise  and 
store  events. 

5.  Offering  a  substitute. 

IV.  What  prevents  the  medicine  taking  effect? 

1.  "Wadelse.” 

2.  “Is  there  anything  else?” 

3.  “Something  else  today?” 

4.  “Is  that  all?” 

5.  “You  wouldn’t  care  to  look  at  these,  would 
you?” 

V.  How  does  the  Specialist  prescribe  the  doses? 

“I  am  sorry  we  do  not  carry  that  brand  but  we  do 

carry  - ,  which  we  have  found  very  satisfactory. 

May  I  show  it  to  you?” 

“This  is  not  a  - ,  but  it  is  a  style  which  should 

suit  your  purpose  nicely.” 

"How  many  do  you  wish?” 


"If  you  took  a  half  dozen,  it  would  save  you  another 
trip.” 

"There  is  a  sjiecial  price  on  these  if  you  take  three.” 
"Perhaps  you  need - .” 

"Here  is  something  which  is  Ix'ing  worn  a  great  deal.” 

".\  -  would  go  well  wath  this  - ." 

"Your  iiackage  will  be  ready  in  just  a  few  moments. 

May  1  show  you  our  new  -  while  you  are  waiting?” 

"Have  you  ever  used  - ?  Let  me  show  you  how 

it  works.” 

"We  are  having  an  exceptional  sale  in  -  tinlay. 

You  will  find  them  on  the -  fliMir.” 


A  ililferetit  ilevice  was  employed  each  morniiiff  to 

arouse  enthtisiasm  and 


Score  Card 


keep  up  interest.  A 
li.st  ot  these  follows : 

Monday:  Music  at  em¬ 
ployees’  entrance. 

(lift  of  note  biMiks 
to  salesperson. 
Tuesday :  Stickers  and 
notices  of  Bell  Tap¬ 
ping  sent  out  to  all 
departments. 

The  ringing  of  the 
bell  was  a  signal 
which  being  inter¬ 
preted  meant :  “It  is 
medicine  time.  Take 
a  tablet  within  the 
next  ten  minutes.”  .A 
tablet,  of  course,  is  a 
suggested  sale. 

■‘Now  listen  for  the 
bell.” 

"Make  a  suggest¬ 
ion  to  the  customer 
you  have.” 

"Try  to  make  an 
added  sale  within  the 
next  ten  minutes  pre¬ 
scribed  immediately 
following  the  sig¬ 
nal.” 


“The  Doctor  says 
it’s  pcKir  judgment 
for  any  patient  to 
skip  his  medicine.  So 
grin  and  take  yours.” 


IVcdnesday:  “.Vsk  Me  .Ynother”  Contest. 


Thursday:  Extra — "Health  Bulletin”;  a  large  single  sheet, 
newspaper  size  in  which  appearetl  such  articles  as : 

“Do  I  Have  These  Traits  That  .Xre  Necessary  in  Order 
To  L'se  Suggestive  Selling  Effectively?” 

“Suggestive  Selling  ’Nevers.'  ” 

“Have  You  .\sked  Yourself  These  Questions? 

“What  is  the  purpose  of  Suggestive  Selling? 

“What  is  the  result  of  Suggestive  Selling?” 

“Doses  Prescribed  as  ‘Cures’  by  Dr.  Suggestion. 

“  ’There  is  a  sjiecial  price  if  you  take  three.’  ” 


I  riday:  “My  Testimonial”  Contest. 


Other  dei'ices  used : — 

Placards. 

Play — week  before  campaign  began. 

Meeting  by  buyers  with  salespeople. 

Bulletin  Board,  8  by  10  ft.,  to  record  daily  returns — 
Headed  by  “How  Is  Your  Health?” 

Daily  department  reports  were  used  in  which  were 
entered  the  names  of  all  the  sales|)eople  whose  sales 
showed  an  increase  over  daily  averages  of  last  year, 
those  having  a  10%  or  more  increase  appearing  first. 

Weekly  department  reports  also  were  maintained  in 
(Continued  on  page  260) 
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Training  Courses  in  Public  Schools 

A  New  York  High  School  Has  Unusually  Practical  Plan 
For  Training  Girls  for  Retailing— A  Typical  Course 
By  The  Personnel  Group 


PRACTICAL  training  courses  in  the  high  schools 
which  have  as  their  i)urpose  the  fitting  of  young 
l)ef)ple  for  work  in  retail  stores  are  of  ])rimary  im¬ 
portance  to  merchants.  The  pressing  need  for  better 
I)ersonnel  material  can  best  he  met  if  schools  generally 
will  build  up  interest  in  the  retail  career. 

New  York  has  one  such  project  which  has  the  merit 
of  combining  exceptionally  good  courses  on  merchan¬ 
dise  with  i)ractical  training  ex])erience  in  local  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  ( )ur  members  will  tind  this  training  plan 
well  worth  their  attention  and  Personnel  Directors 
should  welcome  with  loud  jjraises  the  appended  outline 
of  the  school’s  course  on  Period  Furniture.  We  believe 
it  is  unique. 

The  Julia  Richman  High  School.  New  York,  under 
Dr.  Michael  H.  Lucey.  Principal,  is  offering  a  course 
in  retail  selling  on  the  cooi)erative  plan.  This  course 
provides,  in  addition  to  the  reciuired  high  school  subjects 
of  English,  history,  science,  etc.,  a  major  elective  in 
retail  selling.  This  elective  consists  of  retail  selling 
five  periods  a  week  for  one  and  one-half  years,  interior 
decorating  five  periods  a  week  for  one-half  year,  tex¬ 
tiles  five  i)eriods  a  week  for  a  half  year  and  non-textile 
merchandise  five  peritxls  a  week  for  a  year. 

^  ork  in  Stores 

Cooperative  work  begins  with  the  second  half  of  the 
second  year.  It  is  arranged  on  the  week-in  and  week- 
out  system.  Pupils  are  in  stores  t)ne  week  and  in  school 
the  next.  While  at  work  they  are  paid  for  the  work 
they  do  at  the  regular  rate. 

The  store  work  is  arranged  on  a  progressive  plan. 
Uix)n  entering,  the  piqjils  work  as  messengers  or  stock 
girls.  In  the  two  and  one-half  years  of  their  a])pren- 
ticeship  they  are  moved  through  various  stages  such  as 
packing  and  checking,  cashier-packing,  etc.,  to  selling. 
The  arrangement  varies  somewhat  with  the  organization 
of  the  stores  in  which  the  pupils  are  placed.  .Sotne  girls 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  do  some  office  work  in  the 
course  of  their  progress  through  the  organization. 

The  stores  cooperating  with  the  school  at  the  present 
time  are  Ix)rd  &  Taylor.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Stern  Bros. 

As  far  as  ix)ssihle  the  class  room  work  offered  in 
the  school  is  tied  up  with  the  store  w'ork  of  the  pupils. 
As  always,  the  school  must  train  pupils  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  jobs  and  at  the  same  time  lay  a  foundation  upon 
which  they  may  build  careers  as  well  as  ])rei)are  them 
for  citizenship  and  the  good  life.  The  course  in  non¬ 
textiles  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  true  that  no  pupil  is 
selling  furniture  while  still  in  school  and  mav  never 
sell  it,  still  the  study  of  period  furniture  which  forms 
the  work  of  the  first  term  of  the  course,  jirovides  an 
excellent  background  for  a  study  of  all  those  smaller 
furnishings  which  young  girls  may  sell.  Pillows,  lamps. 


curtains,  china  and  glass  must  all  fit  period  rooms. 
And  the  time  may  come  when  the  knowledge  of  i)eriod 
styles  may  he  directly  useful. 

Careful  Selection 

The  girls  who  elect  the  salesmanship  course  are  us¬ 
ually  girls  who  have  tried  the  office  work  course  and 
found  the  work  distasteful  to  them.  No  girls  who  arc 
])hysically  unfit  for  the  selling  are  allowed  to  take  the 
course.  Every  attenipt  is  made  to  dissuade  any  pupils 
who  are  unlikely  to  succeed  because  of  defects  of  i)er- 
sonality  or  ai)pearance.  .\s  a  result  of  these  ])recautions 
a  small  hut  very  desirable  group  has  been  brought  to¬ 
gether. 

The  stores  iu  which  tlie  girls  are  doing  their  cooj)era- 
tive  w'ork  seem  to  find  them  highly  satisfactory  to  judge 
from  the  reports  received  by  the  school.  Even  l)etter 
evidence  is  the  fact  that  while  the  coo])erative  office 
girls  are  often  obliged  to  wait  several  weeks  for  a  |X)s- 
ition  after  entering  the  course,  the  jnipils  of  the  sales¬ 
manship  group  are  ])laced  almost  immediately  and  the 
school  has  more  calls  than  it  can  fill.  Furthermore  the 
impils  w'ho  have  reached  selling  are  making  e.xcellent 
commissions. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  secure  from 
Julia  Richman  High  School  outlines  of  several  of  the 
courses  in  Xon-Textile  Merchandise.  Reproduced  k- 
low  is  the  outline  of  the  course  on  Period  Furniture. 
It  is  unusually  comprehensive  and  will  provide  splendid 
ideas  for  Personnel  Directors.  Outlines  of  courses  on 
Pottery  and  Glassware  will  appear  in  later  issues  of 
The  Bulletin. 

Period  Furniture 

I —  What  is  period  furniture? 

A.  Antiques 

B.  Reproductions 

C.  Articles  in  the  nuiuuer  of. 

II —  Primitive  Period  to  present  time. 

A.  Products  in  the  7eay  of  furniture 

B.  Prim  it  he  designs — examples 

C.  Use  of  the  primitive  i)i  modern  furniture. 

D.  Mis.don  furniture. 

III —  Eastern  Nations — Chaldea,  Egypt,  Assyria, 
etc.  4000  B.  C.—776  B.  C. 

A.  Products  in  the  leay  of  furniture. 

B.  Characteristic  designs. 

C.  Influence  on  later  products. 

IV —  Classic  Period — Greece  and  Rome  776  B.  C.— 
400  A.  D. 

A.  Furniture  produced. 

B.  Characteristic  designs. 

C.  Influence  on  later  products. 
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V—  Gothic  Period 

A.  Background: 

1.  Dates  of  period  400  A.  D. — 1300 — Italy — 1500 

Northern  Europe. 

2.  Place  where  made  and  used. 

3.  Architecture  at  the  time. 

4.  Economic  conditions — manufacture,  trade,  etc. 

5.  Conditions  of  life. 

B.  Report  OH  Furniture: 

1.  Material  used 

2.  Articles 

3.  Shapes 

4.  Decorations 

5.  Methods  of  Manufacture 

6.  How  used  at  present 

7.  (Jther  furnishings  that  go  with  it. 

C.  Examples  of  Gothic  ornament. 

VI —  Renaissance  furniture.  1300  A.  D. — 1700  A.  D. 

A.  Background  : 

1.  What  was  the  Renaissance? 

2.  Dates 

3.  Countries  influenced  by  the  Renaissance. 

4.  Economic  conditions. 

5.  Changes  in  manner  of  life. 

B.  Furniture  report  for  Italy. 

1.  Material  used 

2.  .Articles  made 

3.  Shapes 

4.  Decorations 

5.  Methods  of  manufacture 

6.  How  used  at  present? 

7.  Other  furnishings  that  go  with  it. 

C.  E.vamplcs  of  Rcmissance  ornament. 

D.  .Spanish  Renaissance  furniture. 

1.  How  like  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

2.  Points  of  difference. 

E.  French  Rcmiissance  furniture. 

1.  How  like  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

2.  Points  of  difference. 

VII — English  furniture. 

A.  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  furniture. 

1.  Background 

a.  Dates  and  rulers 

b.  b;conf>mic  conditions 

c.  Social  conditions 

2.  Furniture  of  period 

a.  Material  used 

b.  Articles  made 

c.  Shapes 

d.  Decorations 

e.  Methods  of  manufacture 

f.  How  used  at  present 

g.  Other  furnishings 

3.  Examples  of  ornament  of  the  period. 

B.  Jacobean  furniture. 

1.  Background 

a.  Dates 

b.  Economic  conditions 

c.  Social  conditions 

2.  Furniture  of  the  period 

a.  Materials  used 

b.  .Articles 

c.  Shapes 

d.  Decorations 

e.  Methods  of  manufacture 


f.  How  used  at  present 

g.  Other  furnishings  that  go  with  it. 

3.  Examples  of  ornament  in  vogue. 

C.  Furniture  of  William  and  Mary. 

1 .  Background 

2.  Furniture  of  the  periorl 

a.  Materials  used 

b.  Articles 

c.  Shapes 

d.  Decorations 

e.  Methods  of  manufacture 

f.  How  used  at  present 

g.  Other  furnishings  that  go  with  it 

D.  Queen  Anne  furniture. 

1 .  Background 

2.  Furniture  of  the  period 

a.  How  used  at  present 

b.  Other  furnishings  that  go  with  it 

E.  Chippendale  furniture. 

1.  Materials  used 

2.  Articles  used 

3.  Shapes 

4.  Decorations 

5.  Methofls  of  manufacture 

F.  Hepplcu'hite  furniture. 

G.  Adam  furniture. 

1.  Painted  furniture 

II.  Sheraton  furniture. 

I.  Provincial  furniture  of  the  \Sth  century. 

1 .  Windsor  chair. 

VIII —  French  furniture 

A.  Furniture  of  Louis  XIV. 

1.  Background 

2.  Furniture  report 

B.  Furniture  of  Louis  XV. 

1 .  Background 

2.  Furniture  report 

C.  Furniture  of  Louis  XVI. 

1.  Background 

2.  Furniture  report 

D.  Empire  furniture. 

1.  Background 

2.  Furniture  report 

E.  Italian  18//i  century  furniture  in  French  style. 

F.  Modern  French  furniture. 

IX —  American  furniture 

A.  Early  American  furniture — \7th  century. 

1.  Domestic  life  in  the  periofl 

2.  Influence  of  England  on  American  Fashions 

3.  Furniture  report 

B.  American  furniture  of  the  \8th  century. 

1.  Imported  furniture 

2.  American  made  furniture 

a.  Materials  used,  etc. 

3.  American  Empire  furniture 

4.  Modern  American  furniture 

Outlines  of  courses  similar  to  the  above  but  dealing 
with  Potter}’  and  Glassware  will  be  published  in  an 
early  issue  of  The  Bulletin  through  the  courtesy  of 
Julia  Richman  High  School. 
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Selling  Floor  Clocks  in  Department  Stores 

Reports  from  Members  Indicate  Some  of  the  Problems 
Which  Complicate  the  Merchandising  of  This  Article 

Bv  W.  A.  Fitzgeralo.  Director  of  Research  ami  Iiiforiiiation 


FI,(  )<  )R  CIA  )CKS  are  carried  in  stock  by  a  consid¬ 
erable  mmiber  of  department  stores  and  for  several 
reasons  present  a  merchandising  problem  despite 
their  comparatively  small  importance  in  relation  to  other 
merchandise.  An  inquiry  received  recently  from  one 
of  our  memliers  emphasized  this  problem  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  worthwhile  information  for  our  members. 

As  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Information  has  secured  reports  from  a  dozen 
department  stores  in  the  East  on  the  sales  activity  of 
Flo<jr  Clocks,  their  rate  of  turnover  and  the  departments 
in  which  they  are  carried.  These  three  points  are  of 
most  interest  because  of  the  generally  slow  movement 
of  this  merchandise,  its  bulk  ami  the  question  of  what 
other  goods  it  should  l)e  related  to.  The  replies  indi¬ 
cate  that  turnover  is  very  slow,  the  average  being  about 
one  time  per  year.  Small  stocks  are  carried  and  many 
stores  place  them  in  the  furniture  department  because 
of  their  decorative  value  and  their  usual  association 
with  home  decoration.  Others  feel  they  should  be  in  the 
Clock  Department  because  they  require  expert  mechan¬ 
ical  service.  The  replies  from  twelve  stores  follow : 

Store  No.  1 

“Floor  clocks  are  carried  in  our  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ment.  They  represent  about  1%  of  our  furniture  stock. 

“As  an  item  of  merchandise  they  have  been  inactive 
for  the  last  live  or  six  years.  W’e  secure  a  turnover  of 
one  time  on  the.se  clocks  and  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  introduce  them  in  Furniture  Departments  in  order 
to  ‘dress  up.’ 

“Regarding  those  ck)cks  which  are  known  to  the 
trade  as  hall  clocks,  where  a  store  has  a  large  percentage 
of  suburban  trade  and  where  the  homes  are  of  sufficient 
size  to  accommoilate  a  hall  clock,  the  demand  is  greater 
than  in  the  city. 

*“A  few  of  these  clocks  displayed  in  a  furniture  de¬ 
partment  at  a  small  investment  has  a  tendency  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  the  home  about  the  furniture.” 

Store  No.  2 

“We  carry  a  very  small  representation  of  floor  clocks 
in  our  furniture  department.  In  fact,  our  stock  would 
represent  less  than  1%  of  our  furniture  investment.  It 
is  not  a  very  active  item  with  us  and  its  turnover  is 
so  small  that  we  have  no  accurate  record,  but  offhand 
we  would  say  that  it  would  probably  not  be  better  than 
once  a  year. 

“It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  have  some  showing  of 
floor  clocks  in  a  department  store,  and  we  know  of  no 
better  department  than  the  furniture  department,  unless 
a  store  has  a  sizeable  department  specializing  in  clocks. 
Usually  clock  departments  are  located  on  the  first  floor 
where  there  is  little  opportunity  to  display  floor  clocks, 
and  since  they  are  really  an  article  of  furniture,  the 
furniture  department  seems  a  logical  place  for  them.” 


Store  No.  3 

“We  carry  floor  clocks  in  our  Furniture  DeiKirtnient. 
(Tur  stock  is  approximately  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  retail  .stock  of  the  Furniture  Dei)artment. 

"There  is  no  great  activity  in  their  sale  an<l  the  rate 
of  turnover  is  approximately  one-half  times  per  annum. 

“We  think  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  them  into  a 
Furniture  Department  on  account  of  their  decorative 
value.” 

Store  No.  !• 

“We  do  not  carry  a  complete  line  of  floor  clocks. 
However,  we  do  carry  a  very  limited  stock  of  six  to  ten 
of  the  .small  and  medium  size  floor  clocks  that  have  the 
s])ring  movement  only.  These  small  clocks  are  carried 
principally  for  their  display  value  in  our  Furniture 
Department. 

“To  carrv  a  re])resentative  stock  of  regular  floor 
clocks  with  the  weight  movement  and  chimes,  necessi¬ 
tates  having  a  man  who  is  an  expert  on  clocks  to  give 
continuous  .service  in  the  customer’s  home. 

“We  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  introduce  floor 
clocks  in  a  furniture  department.” 

Store  No.  3 

“We  had  floor  clocks  on  our  first  floor  in  connection 
with  our  jewelry  department  and  mantel  clocks,  but 
found  they  were  more  an  article  of  furniture  than  of 
practicability,  although  we  recognize  it  is  a  combination 
of  both.  However,  the  sales  resistance  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  ajqwars  to  be  less  in  the  furniture  deitart- 
ment  than  in  the  jewelry  department. 

“Floor  clocks  are  carried  in  the  furniture  flei)art- 
ment.  .Stock  is  very  stnall.  'I'hey  are  a  very  slow  item 
of  merchandise.  'I'hink  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  them 
into  a  furniture  department.” 

Store  No.  6 

“We  carry  floor  clocks  in  the  Furniture  Department. 
The  relative  size  of  the  stock  compared  to  the  stock  of 
furniture  is  very,  very  small,  not  amounting  to  intjre 
than  1'/  or  2%  of  the  stock.  The  turnover  is  very 
slow.  We  believe  that  the  furniture  department  is  the 
logical  place  to  carry  floor  clocks.” 

Store  No.  7 

“We  carry  floor  clocks  in  our  Clock  Department  on 
the  First  Floor  Balccniy,  and  in  the  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“In  the  Clock  Department  we  have  ten  floor  clocks, 
and  in  the  Furniture  De]jartment  six.  They  are  a  slow 
.selling  item.  The  turnover  is  one  time  a  year. 

“We  feel  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  introduce  floor 
clocks  into  a  furniture  department.  .-\t  one  time  all 
of  ours  were  sold  there,  but  we  are  eliminating  them 
from  our  furniture  stock.  The  service  on  the  mechan¬ 
ism  requires  the  technical  skill  of  an  expert.  Floor 
clocks  also  require  salesmanship  highly  specialized  and 
trained  in  chronology.” 
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Store  No.  8 

“Our  sales  of  floor  clocks  are  very  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  W  e  carry  one  or  two  samples  and  occasionally 
sell  a  cluck.  Floor  clocks  are  carried  in  our  Clock  De¬ 
partment  which  is  contifjuous  to  our  Housefurnishings 
and  China  Departments.  However,  I  think  that  it  is  a 
proper  item  to  he  jflaced  in  the  Furniture  Department, 
and  if  the  buyer  of  the  store  in  question  is  interested 
in  floor  clocks,  I  would  let  him  carry  this  item  by  all 
means.” 

Store  No.  9 

"Floor  clocks  are  carried  in  the  Clock  and  Photograph 
Frame  Department  on  the  First  Floor.  Floor  clocks 
and  hall  clocks  are  about  two-thirds  of  one  percent  of 
the  stock  of  furniture.  .\s  an  item  of  merchandise  they 
are  very  inactive.  Turnover  is  about  one  time  a  year. 

"We  have  considered  the  advi.sahility  of  introducing 
them  into  the  furniture  department,  hut  feel  they  should 

in  a  department  where  sales])eople  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  mechanism  of  clocks.” 

Store  No.  10 

Floor  clocks  are  carried  in  the  Furniture  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  relative  size  of  the  stock  compared  to  the 
stcjck  of  the  furniture  dei)artment  is  to  2%.  As  an 
item  of  merchandise  they  are  slow.  The  turnover  is  .2. 

This  store  thinks  the  introducing  of  floor  clocks  into 
a  furniture  dei)artment  helps  to  round  out  this  dej)art- 
ment.  I)ut  that  sales  are  small  and  spotty. 

Store  No.  11 

Flcxtr  clocks  are  carried  in  the  Clock  Department. 
This  store  states  that  as  an  item  of  merchandise  they 
are  slow.  They  have  a  turnover  of  3.3.  They  think  it 
advisable  to  introduce  floor  clocks  into  a  furniture  de¬ 


partment.  (The  turnover  figure  given  is  for  the  entire 
clock  department. ) 

Store  No.  12 

"Our  e.xperience  with  floor  clocks  has  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  and  we  would  not  recommend  them  to  a  furni¬ 
ture  store  nor  a  department  store  unless  they  have  an 
e.xperienced  clock  service  man  in  their  employ,  or  can 
arrange  for  one  to  look  after  the  service  on  their 
clocks. 

“Cnfortunately  most  of  these  floor  clocks  are  sold 
with  the  better  grade  weight  movements,  usually  with  a 
chime  attachment.  These  clocks  will  not  work  satis¬ 
factorily  unless  they  are  placed  on  a  level  floor  or  so 
blocked  up  that  the  weights  will  hang  in  a  vertical 
position.  In  ordinary  use  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the 
liousewife  to  let  these  clocks  remain  in  the  exact  pos¬ 
ition  they  have  been  placed  in  the  ht)me  by  the  service 
man  of  the  store.  When  these  clocks  are  moved  fre- 
(jnently  it  usually  means  they  are  a  constant  source  of 
comi)laint. 

‘AVe  tried  them  several  times  hut  no  matter  how  fine  a 
clock  we  sold  we  found  there  was  considerable  trouble 
in  a  numl)er  of  the  homes  to  which  we  sold  them.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  majority  of  these  clocks  were  never  heard  from, 
hut  the  others  caused  us  so  much  trouble  that  we  de¬ 
cided  that  the  volume  of  business  was  not  worth  the 
number  of  service  calls  and  the  number  of  dissatisfied 
customers  caused  by  them. 

“At  lea.st  one  manufacturer  of  these  clocks  is  recom¬ 
mending  that  a  small  piece  of  sheet  brass  be  .screwed  to 
the  clock  and  also  fastened  to  the  floor  so  that  the  clock 
could  not  be  moved.  Their  sales  manager  claims  that 
this  is  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  sell  such  clocks  in 
order  to  eliminate  most  of  the  service  calls.” 


Fraud  Order  Against  Chain  Selling  Upheld  by  High  Court 


^H.\IX  selling  schemes,  which  have  had  a  consider¬ 
able  flare  all  over  the  country  for  the  iMist  year  and 
a  half,  i)articularly  in  Silk  Hosiery,  have  received 
what  api)ears  to  be  their  death  blow.  Tbe  District  of 
Columliia  Court  of  .Appeals  handed  down  a  decision  a 
cou])le  of  (lays  ago  declaring  the  sales  contract  of  the 
Trihond  Sales  Corporation,  of  Xew  York,  to  be  within 
the  province  of  a  fraud  order  issued  against  the  com- 
yaiiy  by  the  Post  (.)ffice  Department  about  a  year  ago. 

This  decision  reverses  the  opinion  of  the  District  Su¬ 
preme  Court  which  granted  a  permanent  injunction  to 
the  Trihond  organization  which  prohibited  the  Post¬ 
master  General  from  enforcing  the  fraud  order.  This 
injunction  permitted  the  Trihond  and  other  “chain  sel¬ 
ling”  organizations  to  operate  freely  iq)  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  month  when  the  Court  of  .Appeals  dis¬ 
missed  the  injunction  and  ruled  that  the  sales  contract 
contaned  a  “lure”  of  getting  $10  worth  of  silk  hosiery 
for  $1.  and  that  it  “appeals  to  the  credulity  and  cupidity 
of  the  purchaser.” 

The  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  its 
members  will  welcome  this  decision  because  it  checks 
a  method  of  distribution  which  is  based  on  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  Many  thousands  of  consumers  succumbed 
to  the  “lure”  because  of  the  strident  appeal  of  “some¬ 


thing  for  nothing.”  The  joker  was  artfully  concealed 
in  a  sales  contract  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
layman. 

The  Association  took  the  first  steps  to  check  this 
activity  in  the  summer  of  1925  immediately  after  it 
made  its  appearance.  In  order  not  to  open  ourselves  to 
the  charge  that  we  were  making  a  selfish  appeal  to 
drive  competition  out  of  business,  we  asked  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  .Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  the  World  to  investigate  the  legality  of 
the  plan.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  a  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Post  Office  which,  in  turn,  issued  the  origi¬ 
nal  fraud  order. 

The  fraud  order  was  taken  to  the  courts  and  the 
permanent  injunction  referred  to  above  was  finally 
granted  to  the  Tribond  Company.  This  permitted  the 
“chain  sellers”  to  continue  their  ojierations  until  the 
reversal  by  the  Court  of  .Appeals  this  month. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  method  of  distribution 
like  so  many  other  schemes  which  have  been  devised 
in  recent  years,  played  out  generally  after  the  first 
flurry  of  success.  One  factor  which  has  influenced  the 
decline  in  its  i)opularity  has  been  the  passage  of  local 
licensing  ordinances  in  several  cities  which  made  it 
next  to  impossible  for  the  scheme  to  lie  carried  out. 
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Plan  Drive  for  Packing  and  Shipping  Economy 

A  Comprehensive  Study  Proposed  to  Determine  Possible 
Savings  and  Secure  Cooperation  for  Their  Realization 
By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


WRONG  packing  methods  and  materials  and  the 
use  of  improper  shipping  containers  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  annual  waste  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
retailers’  and  manufacturers’  money.  Much  of  this  loss 
could  be  saved. 

Realizing  this,  many  individual  manufacturers,  trade 
associations,  and  others  have  turned  their  minds  toward 
a  possible  solution  of  the  problem.  The  efforts  of  some 
of  them  have  yielded  splendid  results,  but  viewing  the 
problem  as  a  whole  it  can  safely  be  said  that  no  great 
progress  has  been  made. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  high  time  that  something 
should  be  done  in  a  big  way  to  stop  it.  Unnecessarily 
high  packing  costs  to  manufacturers  must  eventually 
find  their  way  into  the  price  paid  for  the  merchandise 
by  the  retailer.  The  transportation  costs  for  excessive 
weight  of  shipping  containers  and  the  expense  of  re¬ 
packing  of  merchandise  for  delivery  to  customers  are 
borne  by  the  retailer.  They  must  come  out  of  profits 
or  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Therefore,  if  these 
costs  can  be  reduced,  retailer,  manufacturer  and  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  benefitted. 

Cooperation  Needed 

Any  move  to  bring  about  a  wider  use  of  lighter 
shipping  containers,  more  intelligent  use  of  packing 
materials  and  supplies,  and  the  development  of  new 
and  better  methods  of  packing  should  be  country-wide 
in  scope.  The  interests  of  retailers  and  manufacturers 
in  this  problem  are  so  interwoven  that  no  great  progress 
can  l)e  made  without  the  hearty  support  and  cooperation 
of  both. 

There  must  be  a  coalition  of  the  separate  interests, 
including  the  transportation  companies,  and  a  central 
medium  of  research  and  study  which  at  the  proj)er  time 
will  bring  together  these  interests  and  make  known 
to  them  what  each  must  contribute  to  make  the  work 
successful.  Developing  what  should  l)e  done  is  not 
sufficient.  The  successful  plan  must  see  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  things  arc  put  into  actual  operation. 

The  retailer  seems  to  l)e  the  proper  focal  point  for 
the  necessary  intensive  research  and  study.  The  kind 
of  container  used,  and  the  method  of  jjackaging,  must 
fit  into  his  needs  and  ultimately  the  needs  of  the  Con¬ 
sumer,  particularly  that  phase  of  the  work  called  unit 
packing,  to  which  we  will  refer  later.  For  some  time 
the  Traffic  Group,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  Store  Managers’  Division, 
has  been  working  on  this  problem  w’ith  the  hope  of 
developing  and  promoting  a  country-wide  movement  by 
retailers  and  manufacturers  for  improved  containers 
and  packing.  Before  greatly  disturbing  present  condi¬ 
tions  we  believe  it  is  essential  to  study  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions  and  retjuirements  of  a  sufficient  numlier  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  throughout  the  country  to  get  a  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  picture  of  just  what  is  needed. 


W  hat  advantages  may  be  exi)ected  from  such  stud¬ 
ies?  W’e  believe  there  are  many  which  would  not  (.mly 
save  the  retailer  considerable  money  but  would  also 
greatly  improve  his  service  to  cusUmiers.  To  determine 
just  what  would  lx;  gained  by  such  studies  in  individual 
stores  throughout  the  country,  test  studies  were  made 
in  two  stores.  The  executives  in  those  stores  and  the 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Containers  and 
Packing  were  much  pleased  with  the  results. 

Advantages  of  Stinly 

Mr.  E.  A.  Godley,  Controller  of  A.  1.  Namm  &  Son, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  speaking  for  the  Committee,  outlined 
the  results  of  those  studies  as  follow's : 

(1)  Cited  numerous  instances  of  packing  in  heavy 
wooden  cases  by  the  manufacturer,  whereas  if 
suitable  lighter  containers  had  been  useil  a  2ty,c 
saving  in  transportation  charges  could  have  been 
effected. 

(2)  Made  a  relative  study  of  advantages  of  central 
wrap  against  department  wrap. 

(3)  Presented  numerous  examples  of  e.xcessive  ma¬ 
terials  and  handling,  and  of  excessive  packing 
costs  due  to  the  use  of  wrong  materials. 

(4)  Indicate<l  when  use  of  gummed  paper  could  re¬ 
place  twine,  saving  both  time  and  materials. 

(5)  Traced  the  cost  of  outgoing  packages,  indicating 
several  cases  where  double  handling  could  be 
avoiderl. 

(6)  Drew  attention  to  prices  paid  for  certain  mate¬ 
rials,  naming  markets  which  afforded  better 
prices. 

(7)  Studie<i  a  proposed  relocation  of  a  packing  di¬ 
vision  and  offered  valuable  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  change. 

(8)  Indicated  a  great  many  cases  where  unit  packing 
at  the  source  of  supply  would  save  breakage, 
and  would  have  simplifietl  the  handling  pri.x:edure. 

(9)  Suggested  where  substituting  corrugated  lx>xes 
for  set-up  b<ixes  would  effect  .savings. 

(10)  Suggestetl  advantageous  rerouting  conditions, 
which  would  speed  up  and  simplify  central  wrap 
procedure. 

In  the  rejxirts  of  these  studies  we  find  many  sug- 
jrestions  the  value  of  which  it  is  imjKissible  to  estimate 
in  actual  dollars  and  cents  savings,  (^ne  suggestion 
pointed  out  a  possible  saving  of  abottt  SiCXX).  .Xnother 
showed  how  $15(X)  a  year  could  l)e  saved  in  a  very 
simple  operation  connected  with  the  packing.  The  re¬ 
ports  cited  many  instances  of  the  cost  of  unit  jxicking 
compared  with  the  cost  of  store  packing  of  those  items, 
indicating  possible  savings  of  al)Out  50  percent. 

The  problem  divides  itself  into  four  phases,  each  of 
which  is  so  interwoven  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
phases  that  it  would  lie  inadvisable  not  to  include  them 
all  in  one  study.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  retail  store  is 
the  only  place  where  all  of  them  can  be  studied  intelli¬ 
gently.  The  four  phases  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Shipping  Containers 

By  this  we  mean  not  only  the  containers  in  which 
the  merchandise  is  shipjied  from  the  manufacturer  to 
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[i  the  retailer,  but  also  the  containers  used  for  the  shipping 
i  and  delivery  of  the  goo<ls  to  the  customer. 

C)ne  instance  will  suffice  to  show  what  can  Ije  done 
in  this  direction.  One  manufacturer,  after  a  careful 
i  study  of  his  problem,  found  that  by  adopting  a  differ¬ 
ent  U’pe  of  container  he  could  save  in  lalx>r  and  mater¬ 
ial  SllO.lXX)  a  year  and  reduce  the  shipping  weight  of 
'  his  containers  4.900,000  })ounds.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  re<iuced  weight  would  save  retailers  over  SI 23 .000 
in  transixrtation  charges.  Preliminary  figures  prepared 
I  bv  us  indicate  that  the  total  loss  to  manufacturers  in 
labor  and  material  through  the  use  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  containers,  and  to  retailers  in  transjwrtation  charges, 
e.\ceeds  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  All  of  this 
annot  be  saved,  of  course,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  can. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  test 
studies  made  by  us  disclosed  that  in  many  instances 
I  where  excessively  hea\w  containers  were  used,  the 
i  i  transj)ortation  charges  could  have  been  reduced  20'  c 
i  if  suitable  lighter  containers  had  been  used.  This  saving 
could  have  been  realized  without  any  sacrifice  of  safety 
I  and  protection  of  the  merchandise. 

I  (2)  Unit  Packing 

By  this  we  mean  the  cartoning  of  merchandise  by 
the  manufacturer  in  containers  suitable  for  the  deliv¬ 
er)-  of  the  goods  to  the  consumer  without  repacking  by 
the  retailer. 

One  of  the  heavy  items  of  e.xpense  in  the  retail  store 
is  the  repacking  of  gtxxls.  L*nit  jacking  offers  tremend¬ 
ous  possibilities  for  economy,  it  has  so  many  advan¬ 
tages  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  l)een  more  widely- 
adopted.  Because  of  its  advantages  and  economy  to  the 
retailer,  the  manufacturer  who  will  put  up  his  goods 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  rei)acking  unnecessary- 
will  have  a  decided  selling  advantage. 

There  are  a  great  many  commodities  that  could  be 
packed  in  this  manner  by  manufacturers  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  give  it  the  careful  study  it 
i  deserves.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  many  of 
j  them  have  not.  and  we  l)elieve  the  situation  will  not 
I  change  materially  until  the  retailer  finds  out  by  careful 
study  and  research  just  what  his  business  requirements 
; ;  are  and  insists  that  the  manufacturer  package  his  mer¬ 
chandise  in  accordance  with  those  needs.  Even  though 
[  the  expense  of  unit  jacking  is  lx)rne  by  the  retailer, 

:  it  is  estimated  the  cost  would  l)e  50%  less  than  it  now 
costs  him  to  rejack  merchandise  in  the  store  after  it  is 
'  sold. 

Such  g(H»ds  are  sold  from  sample  and  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  is  to  jaste  the  address  label  on  the  jackage  and  it 
IS  ready  for  delivery.  There  is  no  holding  of  the  goods 
until  they  can  be  packed.  Think  what  this  feature  alone 
would  mean  to  the  retail  store  during  rush  periods. 

(3l  Store  Wrapping  and  Packing 

For  this  phase  there  should  be  a  thorough  study  of 
•  w-rapping  and  packing  room  methods.  Also  a  sj^ecial 
I  study-  should  be  made  in  the  packing  room  to  determine 

I  the  cost  of  jacking  objects  which  might  have  been  car- 
;  toned  individually  by  the  manufacturer  for  wagon  de- 
livery-  by-  the  store,  and  to  jwint  out  such  cases  and 
.  possible  economies  to  the  store. 

|i  There  are  commodities,  of  course,  which  cannot  be 


r 
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packed  in  selling  units  by  the  manufacturer.  These 
must  be  jacked  by  the  store.  Such  a  study  would  lead 
to  the  develoj^ment  of  ways  in  which  the  jacking  of 
those  commodities  could  be  done  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically. 

This  pha.se  must  be  included  to  determine  the  relative 
aflvantages  and  expense  of  unit  packing  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  comjared  with  store  packing. 

(4)  Wrapping  an«l  Packing  Supplies 

This  w-ould  include  a  study  of  the  cost  of  the  w-rap- 
jiing  materials  used ;  also  obtaining  the  sizes,  weights 
and  quantities  of  set-up  and  folding  boxes,  wrapping 
japer,  pajar  bags,  etc.,  used,  and  determining  standard 
sizes  for  these  articles. 

Our  studies  so  far  indicate  that  many  stores  use  en- 
tirelv  too  many  different  sizes  of  boxes,  bags,  etc. 
Many  of  them  are  apparently  sjjecial  sizes  for  no  good 
reason.  We  sometimes  find  a  variation  of  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  an  inch  in  one  of  the  dimensions  of  a  box  or  bag 
used  by  one  store  from  that  used  by  another  store  for 
the  same  purjjose.  If  one  store  can  projierly  fold  and 
pack  a  suit  or  garment  in  a  Ixjx  of  a  certain  size,  another 
store  should  be  able  to  do  the  same. 

As  an  instance  of  what  standardization  might  do,  the 
retailers  of  one  city  found  they  were  using  40  different 
sizes  of  jaf)er  bags,  and  that  9  sizes  are  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  average  large  store.  They  adopted 
a  standard  of  nine  sizes. 

Where  stores  have  their  own  special  sizes,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  bo.xes  or  bags  must  wait  for  the  order 
l)efore  they  can  l)e  made  and  the  size  of  the  run  w-ill 
dej)end  upon  the  size  of  their  orders.  If  such  sizes  were 
standardized,  perhaps  they  could  be  made  in  large 
tjuantities  with  a  lower  manufacturing  cost  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  lower  cost  to  you.  If  you  adopted  a  fewer  num- 
l»er  of  sizes  you  could  purchase  those  sizes  in  larger 
(juantities,  probably  at  a  cost  lower  than  for  smaller 
quantities.  This  would  save  storage  sjace  and  the 
smaller  assortment  of  sizes  would  lx?  a  decided  help  and 
advantage  to  the  packer.  It  would  be  easier  to  keep  nec¬ 
essary-  records  of  stock  supplies  on  hand. 

Salvaged  Material 

While  we  have  not  included  salvaged  material  as 
one  of  the  jdiases  to  be  covered  in  the  study,  it  is  an  im- 
jxjrtant  one  and  offers  great  jxjssibilities  for  economy. 
We  believe  that  such  a  study-  as  we  have  outlined  will 
develop  ways  and  means  of  making  jx)ssible  for  store 
use  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  salvageable  mater¬ 
ial  which  is  not  now  used.  Thousands  of  boxes  which 
the  average  store  now  bales  and  disposes  of  as  w-aste 
jaj)er  could  and  would  be  used  if  they  conformed  to  the 
store  standard  of  jacking  material.  The  development 
of  this  feature  will  require  the  c<X)j)eration  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  selecting  his  boxes  so  that  they  could  be 
re-used. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  many  commodities  could  be 
jacked  in  bo.xes  conforming  to  the  store’s  own  boxes  in 
color  and  quality.  If  this  is  done  and  the  boxes  are 
unmarked  except  jarhaps  for  an  identifying  label  on 
the  end  of  the  box,  they  could  be  sal\-aged,  relabeled  and 
reused  by  the  store.  In  cases  where  the  store  has  a 
distinct  color  for  its  boxes,  w-e  believe  many  manu- 
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Just  What  Is  — 

Good  Insurance  Practice? 

The  Insurance  Bureau  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  now  prepared  to  answer  that  question 
COMPLETELY  through  its  insurance  audit  and  survey  service  for  individual  stores. 

During  the  past  two  years,  studies  have  been  made  for  more  than  50  stores  totalling  300  million 
sales  and  over  $1,000,000  annual  premium.  The  work  begun  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  Insurance 
Committee  has  been  supplemented  by  the  most  extensive  insurance  research  work  ever  conducted 
solely  among  department  stores. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  these  Stores 

*Ordered  but  not  yet  completed. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop. 

FLORIDA 

Miami 

Burdine’s,  Inc. 
Cromer-Casse’i's 

Orlando 

Dickson-Ives  Co. 

Teunpa 
O.  Falk 

Maas  Brothers,  Inc. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicafo 

•Mandel  Brothers. 

*W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co. 

MAINE 

Portland 

Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
Ilecht  Bros. 

Hecht’s  B’dway  Furn.  Store. 
Hecht's  Reliable  Store. 
Henry’s. 

The  Hub. 

O’Neill  &  Co.,  Inc. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit. 

Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Attleboro 

London's. 

Boston 

Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Houghton  &  Dutton  Co. 
•Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

F.  P.  O’Connor  Co. 

Timothy  Smith  Co. 

R.  H.  White  Co. 

Cambridge 

Harvard  Coop.  Soc.,  Inc. 

J.  H.  Corcoran  &  Co. 

Fall  River 

R.  A.  McWhirr  Company. 

Worcester 

John  C.  Maclnnes  Company. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

•Whitney  MacGregor  Co. 

St.  Paul 

The  Golden  Rule. 

The  Macey  Co.,  Inc. 
Schuneman’s,  Inc. 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln. 

Gold  &  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark 

L.  Bamljcrger  &  Company. 


NEW  YORK 

Brooklyn 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 

New  York  City 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Mt.  Vernon 

Genung,  Mc.\rd'e  &  Campbell, 
Inc. 

Rochester 

B.  Forman  Co. 

McCurdy  &  Company,  Inc. 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  C.  H.  Yeager  Company 

Canton 

The  Stern  &  Mann  Co. 
Cincinnati 

The  Burkhardt  Bros.  Co. 

The  Hanke  Bros.  Co. 

Dayton 

The  Elder  &  Johnston,  Co. 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Portsmouth 

The  Marting  Bros.  Co. 

Youngstown 

The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Meier  &  Frank  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

The  Bush  &  Bull  Cori)oration 


PENNSYLVANIA 

(continued) 

Columbia 

Watt  &  Shand,  Inc. 

Lancaster 

Watt  &  Shand,  Inc. 
Philadelphia 

B.  F.  Dewees 
Mawson  &  DeMany 
Straw-bridge  &  Clothier 

Pittsburgh 

Boggs  &  Buhl  I 

C.  A.  Verner  Co. 

York 

Chas.  H.  Bear  &  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Providence 

Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Tilden-'Thurlier  Corporation 

TEXAS 

Austin 

•E.  M.  Scarbrough  &  Sons 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

•The  Bon  Marche 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Huntington 

The  Anderson  Newcomb  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 

Ed.  Jk'huster  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Oshkosh 

•The  Henderson-Hoyt  Co. 
Waukesha 
The  Enterprise 


Stores  wishing  a  thorough  check-up  and  report  on  their  insurance  status  can  obtain  this  special¬ 
ized  service  on  an  actual  cost  basis.  Advance  orders  have  kept  the  itinerary  filled  several  months 
ahead.  If  you  contemplate  an  insurance  survey — ask  for  details  and  help  by  planning  ahead. 


INSURANCE  BUREAU 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

A  Service  based  on  sound  insurance  principles  and  actual  Department  Store  Practice 
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factiirers  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of 
packing  merchandise  in  boxes  of  that  color.  Relabeled 
with  the  store  lal)el  such  boxes  become  identified  as  a 
store  product. 

Perhaps  you  may  question  the  economy  of  this.  Our 
answer  is.  we  undertsand  one  store  has  found  that  for 
each  dollar  spent  for  salvaging  they  have  received 
seven  dollars  worth  of  usable  material,  and  that  if  all 
such  material  could  be  used  it  would  cut  their  costs 
for  supplies  approximately  $25,000  a  year. 

Plan  of  Procedure 

We  believe  this  sort  of  work  is  immensely  worth 
while  and  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  both  econ¬ 
omy  and  improved  service,  and  we  believe  our  members 
want  it.  It  has  lieen  the  view  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Traffic  Group  that  the  purpose  of 
the  study  could  best  be  accomplished  by  two  men  work¬ 
ing  together  in  the  stores,  one  a  packing  engineer  and 
the  other  an  Association  representative  who  knows  the 
Association’s  policies  and  facilities,  and  has  a  back¬ 
ground  of  retail  store  experience  and  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  study. 

We  hoped  that  w'e  might  have  these  men  visit  repre¬ 
sentative  stores  throughout  the  country  to  study  the 
actual  packing  and  operating  conditions  and  require¬ 
ments  affecting  the  work,  and  recommend  in  each  case 
measures  of  correction  to  fit  the  particular  need  of  those 
stores.  Also  that  out  of  all  this  w'ork  would  be  devel- 
owl  standardization  of  methods,  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies.  as  tar  as  it  might  be  possible,  which  would,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  economy  and  effectiveness,  command  the 
support  of  all  interests  throughout  the  country. 


Unfortunately,  we  have  not  l)een  able  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  out  such  a  plan.  The  member¬ 
ship  and  the  funds  of  the  Traffic  Group  alone  are  too 
limited  for  such  an  ambitious  program.  However, 
something  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  by  re¬ 
search  through  the  mails  by  questionnaire  and  the  inter¬ 
change  of  information.  Therefore,  it  is  our  plan  to 
continue  the  work  in  this  way  with  the  hope  that  the 
results  accomplished  will  create  a  popular  demand  for  a 
better  and  quicker  method  of  correction. 

Participation  Asked 

We  are  ])lanning  to  invite  some  large  manufacturers 
of  packing  supplies  to  cooperate  with  us  in  making  nec¬ 
essary  laboratory  tests  of  containers  and  materials,  de¬ 
veloping  new  types  of  containers  where  necessary,  sup¬ 
plying  cost  information,  etc.,  and  making  such  techni¬ 
cal  studies  as  may  be  needed.  When  this  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  we  invite  our  members  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  from  whom  they  purchase  merchandise  to  submit 
to  us  their  packing  problems. 

We  will  appreciate  our  members’  views  regarding 
this  work.  We  want  our  stores  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
this  study,  and  as  all  correspondence  and  reports  will  be 
limited  to  the  memliers  of  the  Traffic  Group  and  other 
Association  members  who  actively  participate  in  the 
work,  we  urge  you  to  send  us  the  name  of  vour  store 
executive  to  whom  correspondence,  reports  and  re¬ 
quests  for  information  should  be  addressed,  together 
with  your  assurance  that  you  will  participate  in  our 
plans. 

Address  your  reply  to  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager.  Traffic 
Group.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  225 
West  34th  Street.  New  York. 


Store  Managers  and  Controllers  All  Set  for  Big  Meeting 


r  IX.\L  prejjarations  have  been  completed  and  several 
^  members  of  the  Headquarters  Staff  have  left  for 
Chicago  to  o])en  the  Concurrent  Conventions  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  Store  Managers’  Division 
which  will  be  held  at  Palmer  House,  from  May  9th  to 
May  13th  inclusive.  The  meetings,  if  last-minute  indica¬ 
tions  mean  anything,  will  set  a  new  high  mark  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  accomplishment. 

Details  of  the  programs  of  the  two  groups  in  separ¬ 
ate  and  joint  meetings  already  have  reached  all  our 
meml)ers  so  we  will  not  repeat  them  here  at  this  late 
(late.  The  impression  received  from  an  examination  of 
the  list  of  si)eakers.  topics  and  special  conferences  is 
that  the  delegates  will  dig  into  almost  every  kind  of 
problem  which  is  of  serious  concern  to  retailers  and  that 
they  will  do  a  good  job  of  their  digging  by  the  time  the 
convention  ends. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  opens  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  May  9th.  Every  minute  of  each  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  is  jmcked  solidly  with  important  events 
of  one  kind  or  another  until  their  sessions  end  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  delegates  will  have  a  little 
time  for  meals,  although  many  of  the  breakfasts  and 
luncheons  will  combine  business  with  pleasure.  It  is 
a  heavy  program,  but  the  delegates  will  get  so  much 
out  of  it  that  they  will  forget  the  hard  work  and  thank 


heaven  they  were  able  to  be  in  on  such  a  good  job. 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  opens  its  meetings 
on  Tuesday  morning  and  runs  through  until  Friday 
afternoon  without  any  breathing  space.  The  program 
for  this  group  also  is  constructive  and  meaty,  i)rovid- 
ing  a  host  of  ideas  for  the  delegates  to  think  alxiut 
and  take  home  with  them. 

A  Joint  Session  of  the  groups  will  be  held  through¬ 
out  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  of  Wednesday. 
This  program  reads  like  a  continuous  series  of  high 
spots .  It  hammers  away  at  problems  in  which  controll¬ 
ers,  store  managers  ancl  merchants  generally  are  vitally 
interested.  It  should  fill  at  least  one  of  the  note  Ixxjks 
which  every  good  delegate  brings  to  our  conventions. 

These  conventions  mark  a  new  departure  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  work.  It  is  the  first  time  any  of  our  groups 
have  combined  their  annual  meetings  and  it  is  the  first 
occasion  in  some  time  that  we  have  arranged  a  general 
meeting  outside  of  New  York  which  would  appeal 
strongly  to  both  store  owners  and  group  meml)ers.  A 
large  attendance,  possible  over  a  thousand  delegates, 
is  expected  confidently.  Most  of  the  headquarters  or¬ 
ganization.  including  the  Managing  Director.  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  Washington  Secretary  and  many  of  the 
group  heads  will  be  there  and  take  active  jjart  in  the 
meetings. 
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Where  Shall  Adjustments  Be  Made? 

The  Respective  Advantages  of  Departmental  and 
Centralized  Plans — Paswaters  for  Departmental 

Address  by  J.  H.  Paswaters,  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  New  York,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


Making  adjustments  to  customers,  which  means 
handling  of  credits,  exchanges,  complaints  re¬ 
garding  quality  of  merchandise,  sizes,  late  deliver¬ 
ies,  etc.,  presents  two  major  problems. 

A  settlement  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  customer. 

A  settlement  that  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the  store. 

A  settlement  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  customer.  The 
average  customer  of  a  department  store  today  is  not 
interested  in  the  technique  of  store  operation.  She  is  * 
not  interested  in  any  safe-guards  stores  may  feel  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  up  to  protect  their  interests.  She  is  in¬ 
terested  in  ease  of  shopping  and  conservation  of  time. 
Therefore,  the  line  of  least  resistance  for  a  customer 
in  wanting  to  make  a  complaint,  which  leads  to  an  ex¬ 
change,  credit  or  refund,  is  to  go  direct  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  where  she  purchased  the  merchandise  because  the 
transaction  can  be  completed  with  much  more  ease  and, 
certainly,  much  more  speed  in  the  department  than  in  a 
centralized  bureau. 

Avoids  Delay 

The  customer  entering  the  department  does  not  have 
to  wait  in  line  but  generally  can  get  immediate  attention 
as  she  is  at  once  referred  to  the  Section  Manager.  In 
all  probability,  the  clerk  is  right  in  the  department  to 
identify  the  transaction  and  the  customer  in  case  there 
is  no  sales  check.  The  Head  of  Stock  is  also  in  the  de¬ 
partment  should  a  question  arise  making  it  necessary' 
for  the  Section  Manager  to  consult  the  Merchandise 
Division  regarding  quality,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  delay 
such  as  usually  hai^pens  at  a  central  bureau  where  con¬ 
siderable  telephoning  and  messenger  work  is  necessary. 
If  it  is  an  exchange  for  other  merchandise,  whether 
it  be  an  even  e.xchange  or  for  higher  or  lower  priced 
merchandise,  the  transaction  can  be  immediately  handled 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  the  customer  to  any  other 
remote  point.  In  the  case  of  delivery  complaints,  it 
takes  no  longer  for  the  Section  Manager  to  phone  to  the 
Delivery  Record  Office  than  it  does  for  a  central  ad¬ 
justment  bureau,  and  if  the  occasion  should  warrant, 
the  Section  Manager  can  duplicate  the  merchandise 
immediately  and  the  customer’s  wants  are  taken  care 
of  with  much  more  ease  and  much  less  delay  than  in  a 
central  bureau. 

These  are  the  principal  advantages,  without  taking  up 
the  details,  to  a  customer  of  having  complaints  settled 
in  a  department.  Shopping  hours,  from  what  I  can 
learn,  throughout  the  entire  country  (regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  city)  have  shortened  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years.  Customers  avoid  transportation  during  the 
peak  hours  of  the  morning  and  evening;  therefore, 
they  crowd  their  shopping  into  about  the  four  middle 
hours  of  the  day,  and  they  demand  prompt  service. 

A  settlement  that  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the  store. 
Not  so  many  years  ago,  the  theory  of  quite  a  large 


number  of  stores  was  to  build  up  all  the  barriers  possi¬ 
ble  so  to  avoid  having  to  make  e.xchanges,  give  credits 
and,  greatest  of  all,  refunds,  having  the  thought  that 
these  barriers  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  what 
seemed  a  growing  evil.  Furthermore,  a  large  numl)er  of 
stores  felt  that  to  spread  the  authority  in  handling  these 
matters  was  ojiening  up  an  avenue  for  theft  because 
they  felt  a  centralized  bureau  could  be  supervised 
more  closely  and  more  easily.  In  other  words,  there 
was  a  definite  feeling  of  “make  it  easy  to  buy ;  make  it 
hard  for  them  to  have  complaints  adjusted  or  exchange 
merchandise;  trust  no  one.”  The  slogan  of  “The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  right”  made  good  advertising  but  lar- 
riers  were  built  in  the  organization  to  make  it  hard  for 
customers  to  express  what  they  thought  was  right.  With 
a  i)roper  system  handled  by  competent  section  managers 
and  floor  sui)erintendents,  there  is  less  danger  of  abuse 
by  customers  and  theft  by  employees. 

Noise  Gets  Results 

A  rejK)rt  from  a  store  using  this  system  shows  a 
total  of  273  complaints  handled  on  floors  during  a  given 
day  with  the  following  distribution:  Cash  Refunds  8: 
Credit  Checks  100;  Exchanges  for  other  merchandise 
in  the  department  165.  Three  years  ago,  this  record 
w'ould  have  read :  200  Refunds ;  8  Credits ;  65  E.x- 
changes — the  reason  being  that  people  going  to  a  central 
bureau  become  impatient  at  the  long  questioning  and 
red  tai>e  and  the  waits  which  are  necessitated  by  com¬ 
munication  between  the  department  and,  in  losing  their 
patience,  they  forget  about  a  credit  check  or  an  e.\- 
change  and  demand  a  refund.  If  they  talk  loudly 
enough,  and  jiersistently  enough  (particularly  if  there 
are  many  people  around)  they  get  what  they  ask  for. 
After  a  customer  has  waited  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to 
tell  her  story  and  then  is  told  to  have  a  seat  while  tele¬ 
phone  investigation  begins  because  she  was  sent,  for 
instance,  the  wrong  size  garment,  why  should  we  ex¬ 
pect  her  to  l)e  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  leave  the  central 
bureau  and  go  to  the  department  and  pick  out  another 
garment,  or  wait  while  a  messenger  does  this  for  her? 

By  handling  the  complaints  direct  in  the  department, 
the  store  makes  a  friend  of  the  customer.  It  places  her 
in  surroundings  that  are  conducive  to  purchasing.  It 
makes  her  receptive  to  taking  other  merchandise.  She 
is  satisfied  that  she  is  getting  more  intelligent  service 
from  a  Section  Manager  who  is  stationed  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  than  she  would  if  she  were  dealing  with  a  clerk  in 
a  centralized  adjustment  bureau. 

Building  of  goodwill  is  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  a  store  can  long  exist  and  handling  of  complaints 
in  the  department  unquestionably  builds  goodwill.  I 
am  not  discussing  the  method  or  technique  of  the  oper¬ 
ation.  That  is  a  question  by  itself,  but  it  is  possible  to 
install  a  system  of  operation  that  will  adequately  protect 
both  the  customer  and  the  store.  (Turn  to  page  258) 


All  Your  Store 
Under  Your  Hand 


Lamton  can  show  you  a  deeper,  broader 
meaning  of  tbe  word*  “Centralized 
Control.” 

Only  Lamson  can  place  under  the  hand  of 
selected  authority,  control  of  sdl  the  oper* 
ations  that  combine  to  form  the  sum  total 
of  the  day’s  work  of  your  store. 

You  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Lamson 
in  connection  with  modem  methods  of 
cash  and  credit  transactions.  But  do  you 
know  that  Lamson  also  enables  you  to 
enjoy  and  profit  from  the  speedy,  orderly 
and  accurate  control  of  at  least  3S  other 
important  and  frequently  repeated  trans¬ 
actions. 

We  can  list  but  one  or  two  of  these  “plus” 
services.  But  we  would  welcome  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  to  you  about  all  of  them: 
No  matter  what  your  present  method  of 
handling  glove  or  jewelry  repairs  from 
counters  to  repair  departments,  a  Lamson 


Tube  offers  the  quick,  accurate  and  orderly 
way — the  best  way.  A  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  your  merchandiser’s  office  and  your 
general  offices,  will  be  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  link  up  through  your  Central 
Tube  Station  that  connects  all  your  de¬ 
partments,  with  your  telephone  order  de¬ 
partment,  will  be  a  measure  of  safety  for 
you,  and  of  speed  and  service  for  your 
customers. 

There  are  special  services  that  Lamson 
could  render  your  store.  Services  that 
would  earn  money  for  you,  that  would 
help  you  serve  and  please  your  customers. 
Services  that  would  bring  every  corner 
of  your  store  under  your  hand,  or  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  you  have  dele¬ 
gated  your  authority. 

Progress  in  store  methods  demands  Lam¬ 
son  Systems  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Write 
and  let  us  tell  you  more  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  facts. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


LAMSON 

SERVICE 
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I  will  never  forget  witnessing  the  operation  of  a 
centralized  complaint  bureau  the  week  following  Christ¬ 
mas  four  years  ago.  On  this  particular  morning  there 
were  at  least  two  hundred  to  fhree  hundred  people  wait¬ 
ing  for  service.  There  were  four  interviewers  and  an 
army  of  young  girls  going  through  records  or  telephon¬ 
ing.  The  spirit  of  the  customers  was  rather  good 
natured  for  the  first  half  hour  until  finally  one  customer 
became  impatient  and  started  to  protest  in  loud  de¬ 
mands.  This  unrest  spread  through  the  entire  group  of 
people  as  well  as  the  new  ones  who  were  joining  it. 
There  was  certainly  no  chance  to  send  any  one  away 
from  that  Adjustment  Bureau  in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  customers 
were  having  their  last  transaction  with  that  store  for  at 
least  some  time  to  come.  I  saw  any  number  of  instances 
where  customers  became  irate  and  actually  threw  their 
bundles  over  the  counters  inside  the  Adjustment  Bureau 
and  walked  away.  Certainly  no  such  scene  would  or 


could  happen  in  a  properly  organized  decentralized  com¬ 
plaint  system. 

I  have  not  taken  up  much  time  in  this  summary  re¬ 
garding  late  deliveries,  etc.,  as  it  is  my  opinion  that 
regardless  of  whether  you  have  a  centralized  or  de¬ 
partmental  adjustment  system  it  is  good  practice  to 
have  your  delivery  records  in  the  Delivery  Office  and, 
therefore,  it  is  a  question  of  telephoning  no  matter 
which  system  is  used. 

Some  sort  of  centralized  bureau  is  necessary  regard¬ 
less  of  what  system  is  used.  In  other  words,  there 
must  be  some  Bureau  to  handle  mail  complaints  and 
this  Bureau  acts  as  a  higher  authority  when  customers 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  decisions  rendered  on  the 
floor  by  the  Section  Manager.  My  experience  has  been 
that  these  appeals  are  very  few  and  in  operating  a  de¬ 
partmental  system  over  a  period  of  nearly  three  years, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  have  been  a  hundred  cases 
a  year  where  the  Floorman’s  decision  has  been  reversed. 


Central  Bureau  Facilitates  Adjustments  by  Expert  Service 

Address  by  Howard  Boynton,  Hahne  &  Co.,  Newark,N.  J.,  to  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


J^EFORE  going  into  the  subject  of  Centralized  Ad¬ 
justments,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  go 
back  into  the  early  history  of  Storekeeping  in  America. 
Only  as  few  years  ago  as  1860  there  were  communities 
in  our  Central  Western  States  that  would  not  see  a 
piece  of  money  from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  The 
storekeejjer  bought  his  goods  in  the  East  and  then  had 
them  brought  to  his  little  store  in  some  outlying  com¬ 
munity.  He  had  to  buy  his  commodities,  build  his  own 
store,  and  do  everything  in  connection  with  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business.  Instead  of  using  money  in  exchange 
for  merchandise,  he  would  make  trades  for  various 
kinds  of  skins,  grain  or  any  other  commodity. 

As  the  community  grew,  the  settler,  finding  his  dut¬ 
ies  could  not  be  handled  alone,  found  it  necessary  to  get 
help.  He  would  hire  a  salesman  and  a  bookkeeper,  and  a 
little  later  on,  he  had  to  hire  a  cashier.  After  a  while 
he  found  that  'ne  had  an  organization  that  would  re¬ 
semble  in  a  small  way  our  storekeeping  organizations 
of  today. 

Specialization  Necessary 

In  contrast  to  the  methods  of  the  one  man  store, 
store  organizations  now  are  usually  highly  specialized, 
and  a  buyer  is  hired  for  his  ability  to  buy  and  select 
merchandise.  He  is  not  hamj)ered  by  departmental 
routine,  as  that  is  handled  by  a  Centralized  Department, 
known  as  the  Superintendent’s  Division.  He  does  not 
have  to  be  responsible  for  allowing  credit  to  “Mr. 
Jones,”  as  that  is  handled  by  a  Centralized  Credit 
Office,  and  all  the  way  through  the  organization  we 
find  that  people  selected  for  certain  qualifications  are 
handling  certain  branches  of  the  work. 

I  believe  that  people  who  are  selected  for  diplomacy 
and  their  understanding  are  better  able  to  adjust  difficult 
cases  and  make  policy  adjustments  in  a  better  manner 
than  buyers,  department  managers  or  floor  managers. 
As  a  rule,  buyers  are  selected  for'  their  merchandise 
ability  rather  than  their  ability  to  deal  with  customers. 

Y 


Through  lack  of  tact  a  buyer  can  lose  the  good  will  of 
the  customer.  If  he  is  untactful  he  is  likely  to  compel 
a  customer  to  keep  merchandise  that  is  not  desirable, 
or  at  least  apj^ear  reluctant  to  make  an  adjustment,  since 
a  reduction  in  sales  of  his  department  will  decrease  his 
bonus.  Furthermore,  the  time  of  a  buyer  is  too  valuable 
to  his  store  to  be  occupied  with  such  matters  as  ad¬ 
justments. 

'i'he  Foor  Manager’s  time  is  so  taken  up  with  details 
that  it  w’ould  be  unwise  to  take  his  attention  from  the 
floor  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  it  takes  to  make  an 
adjustment. 

In  the  Centralized  Adjustment  bureau  there  is  very 
little  opportunity  for  a  buyer  or  floor  manager  to  enter 
into  connivance  with  a  person  outside  the  store  for  a 
dishonest  use  of  the  refund  privilege.  Nearly  every 
store  has  a  number  of  dishonest  and  undesirable  custo¬ 
mers  who  are  “chronic  kickers.”  If  these  customers 
are  obliged  to  go  to  a  Central  Adjustment  Bureau  to 
make  a  complaint,  they  are  recognized  and  their  cases 
adjusted  accordingly.  Many  stores  keep  an  alphabetical 
list  of  such  “chronic  kickers,”  and  the  adjustment  man¬ 
ager  refuses  to  make  adjustments  for  them. 

Keeps  Records  Complete 

Many  cases  require  special  investigation,  and  often 
corres|X)ndence  with  the  manufacturer.  These  delayed 
adjustments  can  be  taken  care  of  to  much  better  advant¬ 
age  by  a  Centralized  Adjustment  Bureau  than  by  the 
buyer  or  floor  manager. 

Another  point  is  that  a  progressive  store  wants  to 
know  first  of  all  why  the  merchandise  is  being  returned 
for  adjustment.  If  the  complete  records  are  kept  in  a 
Centralized  Office,  defects  in  manufacture  or  poor 
quality  of  merchandise,  which  come  to  light  through  the 
adjustment  department,  can  be  immediately  reported  by 
an  unbiased  adjustment  manager  to  the  management  of 
the  store. 

Records,  such  as  those  pertaining  to  delivery,  audit. 
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Many  stores  would  not  consider  for  a  minute 
allowing  their  bank  check  in  payment  for 
merchandise  bought  to  go  out  without  the  protection 
of  unchangeable  printed  figures;  still  some  of  them 
will  allow  the  actual  money  received  for  this  same 
merchandise,  to  go  unprotected,  with  pencil  written 
figures  on  the  sales'check. 

National  Cash  Register  printed  figures  protect  the 
sales-check  against  alteration  and  assure  the  proper 
accounting  for  all  money  received  over  the  counter. 

Money  received  should  have  the  same  protection  as 
money  paid  out. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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original  paid  sales,  club  accounts,  charge  accounts,  and 
C.  O.  D.’s,  also  correspondence  files,  are  usually  kept 
in  one  group  of  offices.  The  ideal  centralized  adjust¬ 
ment  office  is  nearby,  so  that  there  is  easy  access  to  the 
records  and  correspondence  files,  which  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  feature.  Also,  I  believe  that  niore  economy  in 
clerk  hire  can  l)e  maintained  through  centralization. 

Therefore.  I  contend  that  control  can  he  exercised 


more  satisfactorily  by  a  Centralized  Adjustment  Bur¬ 
eau;  and  that  a  more  uniform  policy  of  making  ad¬ 
justments  can  he  adhered  to  more  strictly. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  managements  of  all  natures 
are  usually  found  in  a  highly  concentrated  unit,  and  it 
simply  follows  that  in  the  lines  of  organization  a  better 
job  for  the  store  and  the  customer  can  be  performed 
through  a  Centralized  Adjustment  Bureau. 


How  the  Customer  Measures  Service  in  the  Retail  Store 

.  Address  by  Lillian  M.  Gilbheth,  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Inc.,  to  tbe  Store  Managers’  Division 


CUSTOMERS, —  men,  women  or  children, — differ  in 

their  individual  requirements,  but  their  fundamental 
wants  are  the  same.  They  all  have  the  same  urges  to 
satisfy.  They  come  curious  as  to  what  is  to  be  seen; 
hunting  something  that  will  satisfy  them;  acquisitive, 
anxious  to  have  the  thing  they  see  and  like;  emulative, 
each  one  wanting  to  do  l)etter  buying  than  the  other; 
— seeking  attention ;  gregarious,  enjoying  the  crowd ; 
jealous  of  any  preference  shown  another,  sometimes 
envious,  sometimes  pugnacious, — just  human  beings 
with  all  the  urges  of  human  beings — no  different  than 
they  are  in  other  situations. 

If  we  follow  the  customer  from  the  first  urge  to  go 
out  to  buy  something, — definite  or  indefinite, — we  get  a 
picture  of  what  she  expects,  that  is  information  as  to 
what  is  available,  given  by  advertising,  by  window  dis¬ 
plays,  by  counter  or  other  inside  displays,  and  by  her 
remembrance  of  what  she  has  seen  at  other  times  in 
the  store.  Next,  a  pleasant  reception,  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  store  itself,  and  the  attitude  of  the  selling  staff, 
— next  the  proffer  not  only  of  merchandise,  but  of  ser¬ 
vice,  for  both  of  which  she  pays. 

The  Customer’s  Attitude 

Probably  all  the  things  listed  and  those  that  might 
follow  could  be  grouped  under  tbe  term  “service,”  for 
that  is  what  the  customer  wants.  She  naturally,  though 
often  mistakenly,  takes  the  attitude  that  she  is  always 
right.  She  may  be  tired,  sbe  may  be  unreasonable,  she 
may  be  stupid  and  rude  and  grasping  and  even  dis¬ 
honest, — but  she  has  the  sustaining  feeling  always  that 
she  is  the  great  consumer,  a  part  of  a  most  important 
factor  in  industry,  and  that  her  demands  must  be  met. 
And  these  demands  cover  not  only  merchandise,  but 
service. 

What  can  merchants  do  to  satisfy  her?  Provide  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  teach  their  sales 
force  what  it  is  and  how  to  demonstrate  its  value. 

Be  sure  that  all  practice  of  dealing  with  the  customer, 
as  standardized  and  taught,  is  based  on  a  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  is  best  practice,  and  not  on  usage.  “The 
way  we  have  always  done  it”  is  probably  wrong,  and 
most  surprising  results  have  come  about  when  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  stopped  to  analyze  the  customer’s  demands 
and  tried  to  meet  them. 

It  may  help  to  clarify  the  actual  situation  if  the 
merchant  will  try  to  calculate  the  cost  of  a  selling 
transaction  from  the  first  advertising  to  the  final  de¬ 
livery  of  a  satisfactory  article  to  a  satisfied  customer, 
in  cost  not  only  to  the  merchant  but  to  the  customer. 


This  is  what  the  public  pays.  Tbe  customer,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  calculates  her  expenditure  in  these 
terms,  though  she  may  fail  to  calculate  what  the  mer¬ 
chant  e.xiiends  in  this  way. 

Valuation  of  Service 

But  she  does  realize  far  more  than  the  merchant 
usually  considers  the  value  of  the  service  she  gets,  and 
esj^ecially  the  loss  she  sustains  when  she  fails  to  get 
service.  She  may  not  always  use  her  experience  and 
know  that  in  one  case  she  has  bought  not  only  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  also  information  and  pleasant  contacts  that 
have  actually  eliminated  fatigue  while  in  another  she 
has  bought  merchandise  but  no  information  and  has 
accumulated  instead  unnecessary  fatigue — physical  from 
delays ;  psychical  from  friction,  clutter,  pressure,  or  any 
of  the  other  fatigue  causes, — but  she  does  know  that 
one  transaction  satisfied  her  and  the  other  does  not. 

If  she  is  to  be  i^ermanently  satisfied,  she  must  not 
only  like  the  goods  she  has  bought,  the  surroundings  in 
which  she  has  <lone  the  buying,  and  the  people  from 
whom  she  has  done  the  buying,  but  she  must  like  her¬ 
self  better  at  the  end  of  the  transaction.  A  customer 
who  does  not  buy,  one  who  doesn’t  like  what  she  has 
bought,  one  who  does  not  like  the  people  from  whom 
she  has  bought,  any  of  these  may  come  again  for  an¬ 
other  try, — but  the  customer  who  has  been  belittled  in 
any  way  in  the  eyes  of  others,  or,  most  important  of 
all.  in  her  own  eyes,  will  never  willingly  enter  the 
store  again.  The  chief  service  the  store  can  render  her 
is  to  send  her  out  better  satisfied  than  when  she  came 
in  that  she  is  of  value. 

IV hat  she  wants,  she  often  does  not  know;  she  may 
not  know  xehy  she  wants  xohat  she  wants ;  but  she  usually 
does  know  zvhere  she  gets  xehat  she  wants,  and  goes 
Ixick  to  that  place  to  get  it. 


A  Campaign  for  Suggestion  Selling 

{Continued  on  page  247) 


which  were  entered  only  the  names  of  those  sales{)eople 
whose  sales  averaged  10%  or  more  increase  for  the 
entire  week.  Each  of  these  persons  received  $3.00  as  a 
prize. 

The  person  having  the  highest  percentage  of  increase 
received  an  additional  $5.50  prize. 

The  final  score  card  is  reproduced  elsewhere  in  this 
article. 
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/DU  would  expect  an  establishment  of  sueh 
magnitude  as  John  ^  anainaker's.  New  York,  to 
select  its  equipment  with  extreme  care.  It  must 
measure  to  a  anamaker  standard — it  must  do  its 
part  towards  niaintainin»  the  famous  Wanamaker 
prestige. 

Sueh  is  the  way  this  great  store  chose  200  W  hiting 
Celestialite  Fixtures  for  the  First  and  Second  Floors, 
anti  the  Music  Department.  First,  several  makes  of 
fixtures  were  tried  out — results  were  carefully  checked 
— with  the  final  result  that  Whiting  Celestialite  Fix¬ 
tures  showed  themselves  most  able  to  give  the  one 
true  scientific  store  light. 

This  same  Whiting  Celestialite  Fixture  is  made  in 
various  sizes  and  prices  for  use  in  ail  types  of  stores. 
^  rite  us  for  complete  information. 


Th*  Rtas^n  Ifhiting  CtUstialiU  Givts  a  True  Scienti/it 
Light  is  Bftause  Celestialite  Glass  is  \lanu/acture<I 
Under  Gleasen  Tieheut  Glass  Company's  Patents.  Three 
Layers  ef  Glass,  Eath  Attompiishing  a  Separate  Purpose 
Towards  Creating  a  Snow- I4''hite  Light,  Are  Fused  into 
One,  That  Spetial  Glass  is  Then  Combined  IVith  Hand¬ 
some  fVhiting  Fixtures  of  an  Exclusive  Design  Covered 
by  Patents  or  Patents  landing. 


Put  Your  Lighting 
Up  to  IVhiting 


8.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Grand  Central  Terndnal  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Helping  Maintain  Wanamaker  Prestige- 

Measuring  to  Wanamaker 


STORE 


Standards— 


Whiting 

Celestialite 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

By  JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 


When  we  tried  in  February  to 
That  distribu-  stir  up  interest  in  the  distribution 

don  census  census  started  by  the  Department 

of  Commerce  in  an  experimental 
way  in  Baltimore,  no  one  seemed  to  have  given  it  any 
thought.  Now  it  is  the  exact  center  of  a  small  whirl¬ 
pool  of  commendation,  denunciation  and  interest.  Where 
do  retailers  stand  on  it  ? 

President  Hudson  of  Baltimore,  by  the  way.  says  of 
it:  “It  can  do  retailers  no  harm  if  proj)erly  taken  and 
interpreted,  and  may  do  some  good.  Existing  retailers 
can  get  as  much  good  as  potential  competitors  can 
from  the  data  it  may  disclose.” 

Lew  Hahn,  who  thinks  straight,  says  of  it :  “An  ac¬ 
curate  census  will  show  retailing  in  its  true  light,  and  its 
true  light  will  he  a  favorable  light.  Only  he  who  has 
something  to  hide  fears  the  facts.  The  retailers’  interest 
will  be  fully  secure  if  we  are  etpially  represented  on  the 
directing  hoard  with  the  wholesale  distributor  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agencies  now  predominating,  so  that 
the  cjuestionnaires  used  and  the  reports  issued  will  truly 
represent  the  facts.” 

Without  wishing  to  throw  any  undue  number  of 
roses  at  the  Controllers’  Congress,  it  should  be  none  the 
less  a  source  of  pride  with  us  that  our  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  as  early  as  February  came  out  with  the  first  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Census — the  first  official  action  of 
any  recognized  retail  body.  W  e  urged  then  that  retailers 
be  fully  rejiresented  on  the  active  directing  committee. 
Much  will  be  heard  of  this  census  throughout  the 
countrv.  Watch  it. 


that  the  younger  generation  downtown  has  discovered 
that  it  doesn’t  have  to  go  to  W^eepah  to  dig  gold.  There 
will  be  a  number  of  perfectly  good  Rolls  Royces  for 
sale  cheap  for  cash  in  New  York  some  day  soon.  In 
the  meantime  it  might  be  well  not  to  plan  for  more 
than  last  year’s  volume  in  formulating  budgets  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  purchases.  You  can  do  that  without  spread¬ 
ing  any  wet  blankets  over  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sales 
promotion  people,  if  you  handle  it  diplomatically. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

■  The  day  before  we  left  for  the 
It  pays  Chicago  convention,  one  of  our 

to  advertise!  heretofore  respected  members 

called  up  on  long  distance  and 
wanted  to  make  an  apixiintment  to  go  over  some  of 
his  problems  with  us  in  New  York.  W'  hen  we  told  him 
we  would  be  away,  and  why,  he  replied;  “Oh  yes,  I  had 
forgotten.  There  is  going  to  be  a  convention  at  Chicago 
next  week,  isn’t  there!”  And  then  some  of  us  wonder 
why  we  have  to  si)end  more  each  year  in  our  stores  for 
advertising. 

♦  *  ♦ 

(1)  There  is  a  real  convention  going  on  at  Chicago 
the  second  u'cek  in  May. 

(2)  It  is  the  biggest  convention  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress. 

(3)  Von  cannot  afford  to  miss  it! 

(4)  The  dates  arc  May  9  to  13.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago.  (Adv.) 


Again  the  Claire 
Furnace  case 


The  Claire  Furnace  Case  and 
“How  Old  Is  Ann”  may  go  down 
in  history  together.  Again  it  was 
‘“settled”  by  the  recent  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  the  Claire  jKiople  an  in¬ 
junction  against  replying  to  impertinent  (piestions  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  However,  .study  of  the 
decision  shows  that  it  was  not  .settled.  The  vital  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  the  Commission  has  the  power 
to  compel  replies  to  its  prying  questions  is  left  un¬ 
answered.  The  “decision”  was  only  on  the  technical 
legal  point  that  the  action  of  the  Claire  people  was 
premature  in  that  the  Attorney  General  had  not  yet 
actually  started  action  to  compel  a  reply.  What  lawyers’ 
handlxjok  was  it  which  stated  that  the  main  thing  to 
look  out  for  in  writing  a  legal  decision  is  that  it  leave 
no  vital  issue  settled? 

*  *  * 

The  record  price  of  $200,000 
was  paid  May  3  for  a  seat  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  This 
and  the  tremendous  increase  in 
number  and  elaborateness  of 
brokers’  offices  throughout  the  country  might  indicate 


Horn  in 
with  a  bull 


Dearer  than  a 
front-row  seat 
at  the  Smoker — 


If  chess  l)egat  mah-jongg,  mah- 
jongg  begat  cross-word  puzzles. 
Cross-word  puzzles  begat  ask-me- 
another.  Ask-me-another  is  now 
threatened  by  the  latest  craze,  the  collecticjn  of  rare 
bulls  of  speech — another  British  invasion  of  America 
and  hence  not  popular  in  Chicago.  The  outstanding 
London  authority  is  Sir  James  Campbell  Percy  (  pardon 
the  name,  but  it  is  real),  who  knows  all  about  bulls  and 
has  written  books  about  them.  He  describes  a  typical 
bull  as  follows : 

“Supposing  you  see  three  cows  standing  in  a  field 
and  one  of  them  lying  down,  that  is  the  bull.” 

.•X  droll  A.  P.  despatch  from  London  gives  these  as  a 
few  choice  bulls,  “selected  at  random  from  addresses 
before  Parliment  and  Congress  and  from  books  and 
periodicals,”  to  illustrate  the  fascination  of  the  craze: 

‘“All  along  the  untrodden  i)aths  of  the  future  he 
could  see  the  footprints  of  an  unseen  hand.” 

“Why  should  we  lieggar  ourselves:  to  benefit  poster¬ 
ity?  What  has  posterity  done  for  us?  By  posterity 
I  mean  those  who  come  after  us.” 

Ramsey  MacDonald  spoke  of  “the  empty  grave 
wherein  our  ruined  industries  lie.” 

Joseph  Chaml)erlain  said  of  an  ojqKment :  “The 
{Continued  on  page  271 ) 
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Thu  diagram  illus¬ 
trates  ho-w  proof  of 
accuracy  is  secured. 
All  accumulations  of 
debits,  credits  and 
balances  are  fur¬ 
nished  ii  ithout  any 
effort  on  the  part  of 
the  operator. 


CUSTOMiRTS  STATfMiNT 
REMINGTON 

BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 


•CKc.  Proof  ia  there¬ 
by  temred  that  all 
prcvioue  baiancet 
have  been  picked  up 

crrrctly. _ 


Automatically 
computet  balance 
on  each  individual 
account. 

Automatically 
cleart  at  balance  it 
written. 

Automatically 
lockt  machine,  if  an 
error  it  made. 


Total  of  cAar^  tickmtw 
agreet  with  total  which  it 
automatically  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  machine. 


Total  of  cracfjt  t/jpa 
agreet  with  total  which  it 
automatically  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  machine. 


W  W ^  h  'B  m  *  present  employes,  who  are  thor- 

HtOhpv  rrnaun'tcm 

M  M.  JL  w  m  w  every  posting  is  made  to  the cor- 

account,  and  that  every  bal- 

M  r  m  ance  is  picked  up  and  posted 

Kjreater  tconomy  . 

operation,  there  is  a  Remington 
ALL  retail  stores  now  recognize  the  advan-  machine  to  fit  your  particular  needs.  The  audit 
^  tage  of  having  customers’  statements  sheet,  a  continuous  record  of  all  transaaions 


and  ledgers  mechanically  written  and  com-  posted  during  the  day,  is  furnished  auto- 
puted.  What  you  now  want  to  know  is  —  matically. 

which  machine  is  most  efficient  and  why.^  A  practical  demonstration  has  proved  to 

Actual  production  figures  prove  that  in  all-  thousands  of  retail  store  executives  that  this 
around  efficiency  Remington  Bookkeeping  machine  will  eliminate  errors,  reduce  costs. 
Machines  are  unequalled.  Many  stores  that  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  book- 
keep  complete  production  records  report  an  keeping  departments.  This  demonstration, 
average  for  all  operators  of  800  tickets  per  day  on  your  work,  is  yours  for  the  asking,  at  any 
on  the  itemized  statements,  and  1500  tickets  time.  We  will  also  be  glad  to  send  you  on 
per  day  on  the  ledgers,  under  the  dual  system,  request  our  complete  descriptive  literature. 
This  high  production,  day  after  day,  and  t.  •  -r-  •  y- 

month  after  month,  is  due  to  ease  and  sim-  Reniington  Typewriter  Company 


plicity  of  operation,  which  eliminate  all  strain 
and  fatigue,  both  physical  and  mental.  This 
simplicity  also  makes  it  feasible  to  use  your 


Division  of  Remington  Rand,  Incorporated 

BooUceping  Machine  Department 

374  Broadway  New  York 


Branches  F.veryu’here 

ivemington  T^taii 

Bookkeeping  jWachine 
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Drivers’  Qualifications  and  Training 

A  Compilation  of  Service  Principles  Designed  to  Bring 
The  Sale  to  a  Satisfactory  and  Constructive  Conclusion 

Address  by  R.  P.  Me  Keag,  The  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,  to  the  lltb  Annual 
Convention,  Retail  Delivery'  Association 


[ 

! 


Few  positions  in  the 

orfjanization  of  tlie  de¬ 
partment  store  demand 
so  much  of  the  employee  as 
is  required  of  the  driver.  He 
is  the  most  important  unit  in 
the  Delivery  operation.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  fitting  that  our  con¬ 
sideration  and  discussion 
should  concern  him,  his  work 
and  his  relation  to  customers 
and  fellow  employees. 

We  speak  freely  and,  I 
think,  sincerely  of  the  import¬ 
ant  place  he  holds  in  relation 
to  customers  and  of  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  all  that  has  preceded 
his  work  in  the  handling  of  a 
customer’s  order  if  his  part  is 
not  well  done,  but  do  we 
always  fully  realize  in  how 
many  different  ways  the  driv¬ 
er  is  the  personification  of  the 
business  he  re])resents? 

He  either  sj)eaks  for  the  house  as  the  company  would 
have  him  or,  unknown  to  it,  misrepresents  its  intention 
of  courtesy  and  its  policies.  He  has  the  power  to  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  the  potential  value  of  the  j>eople 
he  meets.  In  the  use  of  his  erjuipment  he  is  either 
thoughtful  or  careless  of  the  rights  of  other  users  of 
the  roads,  and  can  be  levelheaded  or  scatterbrain  when 
dealing  with  an  emergency  arising  out  of  traffic  condi¬ 
tions.  The  results  may  mean  dollars  or  thousands  of 
them  in  damages.  His  conduct  often  determines  the 
place  yon  hold  in  the  spending  power  of  the  people 
you  serve  through  him. 

Selection  and  Training 

Too  much  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  of  the  care 
with  which  the  driver  should  be  selected  and  after  that 
the  attention  which  should  be  given  to  providing  him 
with  the  necessary  training  for  his  work,  and  with  helps 
and  suggestions  drawn  from  past  experience  to  guide 
him  in  these  matters. 

We  have  set  down  a  list  of  the  things  a  driver  should 
know  which,  allowing  for  minor  changes  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  to  the  systems  of  different  stores,  could  well 
be  incorporated  in  the  rules,  regulations  and  helps  we  all 
require  wherever  we  do  business  and  make  deliveries. 

W hat  a  Driver  Should  Know 

He  should  know  the  time  to  be  on  duty  and  make  it 
a  point  to  be  punctual. 

Report  for  duty  looking  clean  and  neat — face  shaved, 


uniform  well  brushed,  boots 
cleaned.  A  good  appearance 
is  an  asset  to  the  Company 
represented. 

W’hile  on  duty  he  must 
wear  the  uniform  provided 
for  him  by  the  Conqiany. 

Sweep  the  inside  of  his 
vehicle  daily. 

Handle  goods  from  the 
Bunk  to  the  Wheeler  with 
care.  Goods  damaged  cause 
complaints. 

Have  i)arcels  loaded  on 
vehicle  and  ready  to  leave 
when  the  starting  bell  rings. 

Handle  parcels  with  care 
when  placing  them  in  vehicle. 
Dt)n’t  place  heavy  parcels  on 
toj)  of  light  fragile  goods. 

He  should  not  race  with 
other  drivers  while  f»n  the 
way  to  his  route.  Racing 
usually  ends  in  an  accident. 

.\  driver  must  not  carry  boys  on  his  vehicle,  or  send 
them  to  the  door  with  ])arcels. 

He  should  not  deliver  a  parcel  he  knows  is  damaged 
unless  the  bill  is  marked  “Damaged.” 

Loyalty  and  Htmesty 

The  driver  shoidd  be  accurate  in  accounting  for.  and 
in  the  handling  of  money.  He  should  call  the  atnount 
of  the  bill  tendered  for  payment  to  the  custcjmer  to 
avoid  later  complaint  that  a  larger  bill  had  been  given. 

He  should  know  how  to  make  out  a  cheque  for  the 
customer  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  it  out  for 
herself. 

Should  the  customer  be  out.  he  shoidd  leave  a  "Driver 
called”  card,  to  avoid  customer  thinking  the  parcel 
has  not  been  sent  out. 

When  goods  are  C.  O.  D.  and  it  is  necessary  to  lay 
jiarcels  down  to  make  change,  the  driver  should  not  walk 
away  without  first  picking  up  the  parcel  and  handing  it 
to  the  customer. 

When  delivering  a  number  of  parcels  to  a  customer 
he  should  not  lay  them  on  the  floor  when  there  is  a  table 
to  put  them  on,  or  customer  is  there  to  receive  them. 

He  should  always  collect  the  amount  on  the  parcel. 
If  it  is  not  correct,  the  customer  can  get  adjustment  at 
the  Store,  or  have  a  Call  Tag  issued  at  the  Store  for 
return  of  goods. 

Should  the  driver  not  have  change  for  a  C.  O.  D. 
parcel,  he  should  get  it  either  at  a  Store  or  Bank. 

{Turn  to  page  266) 


Thirty  years  of  daily  contact  with 
Delivery  Department  drivers  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  illuminates  this  article.  Our 
members  will  find  here  a  complete  pic-  | 
ture  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
customer  service  which  are  practiced  by 
an  outstandingly  successftd  store.  The 
terse  statements  of  scores  of  points  may 
be  used  as  rules  and  regulations  for 
drivers,  or,  probably  better  still,  as  the  | 
basis  for  training  and  instruction  of  new’  ' 
men  as  they  go  on  the  job.  The  necessi¬ 
ty  for  such  training  is  forcefully  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  opening  statement  that  ' 
stupid,  discourteous  actions  by  drivers 
may  ruin  a  sale  and  seriously  damage 
good  will. 
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The  Correct  Angle 


Co-Insurance 


II  ^  Co-Insurancc  Clause  is 
an  agreement  between  In- 
sured  and  Company  that 
former  shall  maintain 
insurance  equal  to  80'''(,, 
90%  or  lOO'^f  (as  the  ease  may  l>e)  of  the  ' 
vilue  of  the  property  eovered;  failing  so  to 
do  he  shall  l)ear  such  portion  of  any  loss 
as  the  insurance  lacking  would  have  paid  if 
in  force.  It  is  variously  known  as“Refluee<l 
Rite  .Average  Clause”  or  “Reduced  Rate 
Contribution  Clause.” 

^Yith  slight  modifications  it  reads: 

“In  consideration  of  reduced  rate  avd  /  or 
form  under  which  this  policy  is  written,  it 
is  expressly  stipulated  <ind  made  a  coiidilion 
of  this  contract  that  in  the  event  of  loss  this 
company  shall  Ik*  liable  for  no  greater  pro¬ 
portion  thereof  than  amount  hereby  in- 

insurerl  bears  to . %  of  netual  cash 

value  of  jiroperty  described  herein  at  time 
when  such  loss  shall  hajipen,  nor  for  more 
than  the  proportion  whicli  this  jiolicy  bears 
to  the  total  insurance  thereon.” 

.\  co-insurance  clause  forms  as  much  a 
fiart  of  the  rate  as  the  actual  rate  figure. 
It  assures  a  fair  deal.  It  means  that  the 
man  who  pays  premium  on  only  that  part 
of  his  risk  which  is  more  apt  to  burn  can¬ 
not  secure  for  that  premium  complete  pro¬ 
tection  for  his  whole  risk  at  the  e.xpen.se  of 
the  man  who  believes  in  comjilete  protec¬ 
tion  and  insures  all. 

A  co-insuranee  clause  always  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  lower  rates.  The  insured  is  paid 
in  dollars  and  cents  for  his  foresight  in  ade¬ 
quately  insuring. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 
Policies  of  insurance,  without  eo-insur- 
ance  pay p’ither  (1)  The  total  amount  of 
the  loss  or  (2)  The  total  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance,  WHICHEVER  FIGURE  IS  THE 
S.MALLER  Add  a  co-insurance  clause 
(the  80%  for  unity’s  sake)  and  a  third 
limitation  is  introduced,  viz.,  (.*})  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  loss  which  the  insurance 
bears  to  80%  of  the  value  at  time  of  lo.ss. 


The  policy  then,  pays  the  smallest  of 
these  three  amounts: — 

(a)  The  actual  loss,  (b)  The  total  insur¬ 
ance  (e)  The  figure  determinerl  by  this 
formula :  .Amount  of  insurance  times  amount 
of  lo.ss  rlivided  by  80%  of  the  value  at  time 
of  lo.ss. 

The  following  four  examples  show  the 
workings  of  the  SO^’o  eo-insuranee  clause. 
[Ij  Loss  and  insurance  equal  or  greater 
than  80%  of  value.  Value  $10,000.  Loss 
$9,000.  Insurance  $8,000. 

The  three  limitations  are 

(a)  .Amount  of  lo.ss  !iit),000. 

(b)  Amount  of  insurance  $8,000. 

(c)  Co-Insurance  jiroiMirtion  $8,000  x 
!), 000+80%  of  10,()00=$n,000. 

The  insurance  then  pays  the  smalle.st  of 
the  three  or  $8,000,  the  total  amount  of 
insurance  carried. 

[  2  ]  Insurance  less  than  80%  of  value,  but 
loss  equal  or  greater  than  80%.  Value 
$10,000.  Loss  $9,000.  Insurance  $6,000. 

The  three  limitations  are 

(a)  .Amount  of  lo.ss  .$0,000. 

(b)  .Amount  of  insurance  .$6,000. 

(e)  Co-Insurance  protrortion  .$6,000  x 
0,000+  80%  of  10,000=.$6,750. 

The  insurance  then  pays  the  smallest  of 
the  three  or  $6,000,  again  the  total  amount 
of  insurance. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
The  CONTINENTAL 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ERNEST  STURM,  Chairmam  of  ibt  Boards 
PAUL  L.  HAID,  Prtsidms 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

MONTREAL  SAN  FRANCISCO 


( 3  ]  Insurance  equal  or  greater  than  80% 
and  loss  less  than  80%  of  value.  Value 
$10,000.  Loss  $6,000.  Insurance  $8,000. 

The  three  limitations  are 

(a)  .Amount  of  loss  $6,000. 

(b)  Amount  of  in.surance  $8,000. 

(c)  Co-Insurance  protmrtion  $8,000  x 
6.000+807o  of  10,000=$6,000. 

The  insurance  pays  the  smallest  of  the 
three  or  $6,000,  in  this  ease  the  total  amount 
of  the  I0.S.S. 

[4  ]  Both  insurance  and  loss  less  than  80% 
of  value,  the  only  case  when  settlement  of 
loss  is  affected.  Value  %\OfiOO.  Lou  $6,000. 
Insurance  $6,000. 

The  three  limitations  are 

(a)  Amount  of  loss  $6,000. 

(b)  Amount  of  insurance  .$6,000, 

(e)  Co-Insurance  proportion  .$6,000  x 
6.000  +  8(P;p  of  10,000=$4,500. 

The  insurance  pays  the  smallest  of  the.se 
thrtK*  or  $4,.500,  arrived  at  by  the  co-insur¬ 
ance  c<|uation. 

XoTK  Carekclly  that  only  in  one  of  the 
above  examples  (No.  4)  is  the  assured  pen¬ 
alized  Foil  Not  Complying  With  the 
Clai»e,  A'lz.:  Not  Cakryisg  Insurance 
Up  to  8OV0  OF  A’alue.  Had  he  done  so  he 
would  have  had  .$8,000  of  insurance  and 
would  have  received  $6,000  being  the 
amount  of  his  lo.ss  in  full. 

A  Co-Insurance  Clause 
is  meant  to  be  complied  with 

If  the  eighty  per  cent  clause  is  u.sed  then 
the  assuretl  should  watch  the  cash  value  of 
his  jiroperty  and  keep  his  insurance  up  to 
eighty  per  et*nt  of  such  value.  If  he  iloes  he 
will  not  be  penalizeil  in  event  of  lo.ss,  large  or 
small.  If  he  does  not  keep  insured  up  to 
the  percentage  of  his  eo-insurance  clau.se 
he  will  Not  be  penalized  where  loss  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  percentage  of  his  co- 
insuranee  clause.  But  he  AA’ill  be  iK*n- 
alized  if  lass  is  less  than  the  percentage  of 
such  clause. 
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Customers  purchase  goods  because  they  want  them. 
Failure  to  have  change  is  not  the  customer’s  fault. 

Always  have  a  smile,  it  costs  nothing. 

He  shciuld  boost  his  Firm,  not  knock  it. 

He  should  not  forget  that  his  Firm  is  responsible 
for  his  actions  and  conduct  while  he  is  in  charge  of  its 
vehicle  and  wearing  its  uniform. 

He  must  remember  that  honesty  is  the  only  policy 
to  follow. 

The  driver  should  deliver  his  goods  starting  and 
finishing  the  same  way  each  day,  as  customers  become 
accustomed  to  the  time  of  arrival. 

Shoidd  the  driver  misplace  a  parcel  in  his  vehicle  and 
find  it  after  having  delivered  that  section,  he  should  go 
hack  with  it  the  same  trip.  Neglect  to  do  this  causes 
complaints. 

He  must  not  leave  parcels  on  verandas  or  door  steps ; 
they  may  he  stolen ;  if  meat,  it  is  likely  to  he  eaten  by 
stray  dogs  or  cats. 

Contacts  with  Customers 

He  shoidd  not  pile  goods  at  customer’s  door  and 
exjiect  her  to  pick  them  up  and  carry  them  in.  .\  little 
service  leaves  a  better  feeling. 

He  should  not  leave  jiarcels  inside  the  door  in  .Apart¬ 
ment  houses. 

He  should  not  leave  hags  of  potatoes  at  the  door 
and  run  away  for  fear  the  customer  would  like  them 
placed  in  the  cellar. 

He  should  remember  that  customers  are  the  reason 
he  has  a  position,  and  should  make  every  eflfort  to  satis¬ 
fy  them  with  courteous  and  obliging  service. 

He  should  accept  the  Company’s  customers  as  his 
own.  and  let  him  answer  his  own  question  whether, 
if  he  were  in  business  for  himself,  could  these  custo¬ 
mers  be  any  better  served. 

He  should  do  his  work  so  well  that  his  customer  will 
not  remember  what  a  nice  driver  our  competitors  have 
but  will  be  telling  him  instead,  how  well  pleased  they 
are  with  his  service. 

He  should  remember  too  that  he  is  the  direct  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Company’s  .service,  and  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  do  the  Company  more  harm  than  any  other 
servant  of  it.  Customers  will  purchase  goods  where 
they  receive  the  best  service. 

The  driver  should  be  familiar  with  the  Department 
letters  so  that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  answer  any 
question  on  the  part  of  the  customer  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  parcel  being  delivered,  i.e.,  F — Hosiery.  AI — 
Linens. 

The  driver  should  not  smoke  when  entering  custo¬ 
mers’  premises  or  while  waiting  for  customer  to  answer 
the  door. 

He  should  study  his  work  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
complaints  against  him,  either  to  his  manager  or  at  the 
Adjusting  Office. 

That  it  is  bad  policy  to  argue  with  a  customer  even 
though  she  is  wrong.  Let  her  think  she  is  right.  The 
driver  can  have  his  say  after  he  has  gone  a  block  away 
without  running  the  risk  of  having  a  complaint  regis¬ 
tered  against  him. 

That  when  delivering  bulk  goods,  they  should  be  taken 
to  the  side  or  rear  door;  not  to  the  front,  and  enquiry 
made  of  the  customer  where  she  wants  her  goods  put. 


A  driver  must  remember  that  his  conduct  when  de-  * 
livering  goods  at  a  customer’s  home  will  make  either  a 
regular  or  a  dissatisfied  customer. 

That  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  while  on  duty, 
is  forbidden.  ] 

If  the  driver  owes  a  customer  change  through  not  | 
having  it  at  the  time  of  delivery  he  should  without  fail  I 
return  on  the  same  or  following  trip  with  it.  .Absolute 
confidence  in  another  guarantee  of  a  regular  customer.  |> 
He  should  know  the  name  of  the  General  Manager,  I 
also  the  names  of  the  Department  Managers  and  the 
Store  Telephone  number  for  the  convenience  of  cus-  p 
tomers.  j  i 

The  driver  should  make  effort  to  deliver  a  parcel  j  | 
three  times  before  turning  it  in  to  be  returned  to  stock,  j  \ 
and  state  the  reason  for  return  on  the  back  of  the  tag.  p 
Parcels  returned  by  the  driver  should  have  the  reason  t  i 
for  return  correctly  stated  on  the  back  of  tag.  marked —  [i 
Wrong  address,  Wrong  jirice.  Wrong  goods.  Wrong  fj 
name.  Did  not  order.  This  information  is  of  value  to  the  j 
Deiiartment  having  the  goods  returned.  h 

He  should  remember  that  a  great  many  complaints  re-  ! ; 
garding  lost  parcels  would  be  avoided,  if  iiarcels  were 
handed  to  the  customer  instead  of  throwing  them  in  a 
vestibule  or  hall. 

He  should  he  careful  in  reading  an  address;  if  the  A 
string  is  near  the  number  he  should  pull  it  to  one  side 
as  it  may  be  covering  a  figure. 

Driver  should  not  accept  goods  to  be  returned  on  Call 
Tag  from  a  house  placarded  for  any  contagious  disease,  i ; 

Should  a  driver  have  a  parcel  incorrectly  addressed 
and  knows  where  it  belongs,  he  should  try  and  deliver 
it.  as  returning  it  means  one  more  complaint. 

C.  O.  D.  and  Call  Rules 

Drivers  should  know  that  they  can  accept  money 
from  customers  for  Charge  and  Home  Lovers’  Club 
accounts,  and  hand  it  in  to  the  C.  O.  D.  office,  where 
they  will  get  a  receipt  for  same.  1 

He  should  remember  that  a  Call  Tag  for  a  parcel  is 
just  as  imjxirtant  as  a  parcel  to  deliver  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  attention. 

.A  driver  having  parcels  signed  off  stating  that  he 
had  left  them  with  the  customer  until  next  trip,  and  had 
not.  is  leaving  himself  open  to  dismissal. 

He  must  not  alter  the  amount  on  C.  O.  D.  tag  ; 
under  any'  consideration.  If  the  amount  collected  is 
not  that  called  for  on  the  tag,  write  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  under  the  original  figures. 

He  should  remember  that  the  vehicle  he  ojierates  has  i  i 
cost  the  Firm  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars ;  why  i 
should  he  be  careless  of  it  ?  Thousands  of  dollars  are  ^  ’ 
sjient  every  year  to  rejiair  these  vehicles,  the  damage  li 
resulting  in  many  cases  simply  through  lack  of  lubri¬ 
cation  or  some  other  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  driver. 

He  should  never  stop  his  vehicle  across  a  driveway; 
it  may'  not  look  as  though  being  used  but  may  be  before  i 
he  returns  to  his  vehicle.  [| 

He  should  keej)  the  Brass  plates  on  his  vehicle  pol-  u 
ished.  the  Wind  Shield  clean,  and  dust  off  his  engine  i 
hood.  He  should  accept  responsibility  for  the  appear-  E 
ance  of  his  vehicle  as  his  own.  1 

He  should  e.xamine  the  lights  on  his  vehicle  and  see  R 
that  they  are  O.  K.  at  all  times.  n 
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A  driver,  if  involved  in  an  accident,  inn.st  iu)t  com¬ 
mit  himself,  nor  arpne  as  to  who  was  right  or  wrong. 
He  should  Ite  courteous  always.  He  may  In?  talking 
to  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  or  one  of  its 
best  customers,  without  knowing  it. 

He  shftuki  not  short  cut  through  lanes;  they  are 
usually  muddy,  and  dirty  the  vehicles. 

The  driver  in  charge  of  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  should 
drop  his  weight  at  every  sto|). 

A  driver  not  re])orting  for  work  should  advise  his 
department  early,  to  avoid  delay  in  putting  another  man 
in  his  place. 

Furniture  Drivers 

Furniture  drivers  should  make  every  etYort  to  handle 
I  their  load  with  care  and  use  pads  to  prevent  scratches 
1  and  marks  on  the  furniture. 

j  Thev  should  ask  the  customer  where  they  would  like 
the  furniture  j)laced.  and  put  it  there. 

1  They  should  avoid  rough  roads  on  which  it  is  not 
I  necessary  to  travel. 

Drivers’  helpers  should  he  on  the  rear  of  the  vehicle 
to  watch  for  any  damage  to  goods. 

Furniture  drivers  should  have  an  oily  cloth  with 
them  to  touch  up  any  scratch  that  might  get  on  the 
furntiure  while  in  transit. 

Drivers  should  remember  that  furniture  i)ads  cost 


money  and  should  he  shaken  daily  and  care  taken 
not  to  lose  them  out  of  their  vehicles. 

Dads  should  be  counted  daily  and  any  shortage  re- 
])orted  to  the  office. 

Drivers  asked  to  .set  up  a  l)ed  that  has  Ik'cu  delivered 
by  a  driver  on  a  ])revious  trij)  should  not  argue  with  the 
customer  but  set  the  bed  u[)  as  re(|uested. 

Furniture  drivers  when  delivering  a  Bedroom  or 
Dining  Room  suite,  asked  to  move  furniture  fr(*m  one 
room  to  another,  should  e.xtend  this  courtesy.  It  leaves 
a  satisfied  customer. 

Furniture  returned  on  a  Gall  Tag  should  lie  handled 
with  the  .same  care  as  new  furniture. 

Furniture  called  for  to  be  upholstered  should  receive 
very  careful  handling  as  it  is  usually  oUl  and  very 
brittle,  and  if  damaged,  is  not  easily  replaced. 

In  rainv  weather  or  when  the  roads  are  muddy  and 
drivers  are  asked  to  remove  their  rubbers  or  overshoes 
l)efore  entering  the  customer’s  house  to  make  delivery, 
they  should  do  .so  without  (luestion  or  remarks. 

Drivers  delivering  furniture  upstairs,  when  their 
coats  have  become  wet  from  rain  or  snow,  slvnild  re¬ 
move  them  w’hen  there  is  danger  of  rubbing  the  jiaper 
and  doing  damage  to  the  wall.  .V  little  thought  will  save 

great  deal  of  trouble  for  the  Comi)any. 

Drivers  should  rejxjrt  at  once  any  damage  to  walls 
or  property  of  customer  while  delivery  is  lieing  made. 


How  is  Your  Business  Growing? 


More  business!  More  sales!  More 
profits!  More  today  than  yesterday — 
this  week  than  last — this  year  than  the 
year  before. 

“Sell  and  Grow”  is  a  great  urge,  but  it 
is  only  half  the  truth.  For  progress  in 
business  is  not  just  material  increase. 
There  is  growth  in  reputation,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  confidence  and  good-will. 
Growth  in  the  loyalty  and  efficiency  of 


employees;  in  the  enthusiasm  and  capac¬ 
ities  of  executives.  Better  merchandise 
is  growth;  and  so  is  the  elimination  of 
wasteful  practises. 

Better  Budgeting  is  growth — budgeting 
based  on  more  competent  analysis  of  the 
facts  and  figures  of  one’s  business. 

Growing  in  the  will  and  power  to  serve, 
business  develops  the  means  to  larger 
earnings  and  broader  service. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS— SYSTEM  SERVICE 


ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 


NKW  YORK 

PHILADKLPHIA 

•  OSTON 

PROVIOKNCC 

BAL.TiMQRK 

RICHMOND 

WINSTON-SALEP 


WASHINOTON 

BUFFALO 

ROCMKSTCR 

PITTSBURGH 

WHKCLINO 

ERIC 

YOUNGSTOWN 


CLEVELAND 

AKRON 

CANTON 

COLUMBUS 

TOLEDO 

OAVTON 

CINCINNATI 


LOUISVILLE 
NEW  ORLEANS 
JACKSON 


DETROIT 
GRAND  RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 


CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

ST  PAUL 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DAVENPORT 

DENVER 


DALLAS 
fort  WORTH 
HOUSTON 
SAN  ANTONIO 
WACO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
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An  Outline  of  Plans  Employed  Successfully  to 
Gain  the  Interest  and  Confidence  of  (diildren 


Address  by  F.  R.  Lamb,  The  Edward  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
to  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


GR.ANTING  that  this  is 
an  “age  of  distribution,” 
is  it  not  wise  to  adapt 
some  of  the  policies  which 
have  proved  so  successful  to 
industrial  organizations  ?  I 
refer  particularly  to  those 
policies  which  have  aided  so 
greatly  in  establishing  friend¬ 
ly  and  understanding  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  public. 

In  the  retail  field,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  offer  good 
merchandise  values  and  ex¬ 
cellent  service,  supported  by 
effective  advertising.  You  can 
do  all  that,  and  still  miss  a 
real  opportunity,  as  proved  by 
results  clearly  evident  if  you 
care  to  observ'e. 


Store  owners  who  recognize  the  great 
importance  of  ivinning  the  interest  and 
loyalty  of  children,  hut  who  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it,  icill  find  in 
Mr.  Lamb's  article  the  answer  to  their 
prayers.  For  Mr.  Lamb  has  described 
tersely  the  plan  which  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  store  in  selling  itself  to 
thousands  of  the  children  of  JSew 
Haven.  His  outline  is  sufficiently  de¬ 
tailed  to  enable  any  merchant  to  formu¬ 
late  a  practical  campaign.  Could  there 
he  any  promotional  project  more  worth 
while  than  making  friends  with  the 
children  of  your  community  —  your 
future  customers! 


Every  thoughtful  merchant 

regards  his  store  as  a  community  institution,  serving  all 
of  its  public  “from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.”  What  is 
more  logical  than  to  begin  with  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  who  are  our  adults  of  tomorrow? 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
things  our  store  is  doing  in  cooperation  with  our  young 
friends  in  the  public  schools,  and  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  results,  within  the  following  general  classifi- 
tions : 


one  hour  of  class-room  in¬ 
struction,  besides  working  in 
the  store  during  two  lunch 
hour  periods  (or  from  12 
noon  to  2:30  P.  M.)  as  prac¬ 
tical  training,  all  of  this  time 
counting  directly  towards 
credits  required  for  gradu¬ 
ation.  Compensation  for  store 
work  is  at  the  rate  of  $0.22j4 
per  hour  and  for  regular  em¬ 
ployment  after  graduation  at 
$12.00  (and  commission)  per 
week.  Progress  reports  are 
made  frequently  to  the  in¬ 
structor  in  charge  of  the 
course,  who  closely  follows 
the  development  of  each 
student. 

We  have  been  particularly 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 


Salesmanship  Course — (High  School) 
“High  School  Days” 

Dressmaking  Contests 
Part-time  work 
Cooperative  Instruction 
Fashion  Shows 
Visiting  Classes 


fortunate  in  obtaining  a  fine 
type  of  intelligent  and  interested  girl.  For  regular 
luncheon,  together  with  frequent  afternoon  and  Satur¬ 
day  work,  earnings  average  from  $7.00  to  $10.(X)  per 
week.  In  our  own  store  we  are  now  using  10  of  these 
girls,  and  we  find  that  they  replace  so  many  full-time 
personnel  (who  would  otherwise  be  required)  that  what 
we  pay  them  proves  an  actual  saving,  rather  than  an 
exj)ense.  Also,  a  large  percentage  accept  regular  sales 
positions  after  graduation,  which  I  understand  is  not 
so  often  the  case  elsewhere. 


2,  "High  School  Days’ 


1.  Salesmanship  Course  (High  School) 


In  the  fall  of  1925,  for  the  first  time  in  Connecticut, 
this  course  was  started  in  the  Commercial  High  School 
as  a  part  of  its  regular  curriculum.  The  idea  was  first 
“sold”  to  our  Board  of  Education  and  the  High  School 
Principals,  the  details  were  then  agreed  upon  at  a  con¬ 
ference  of  these  officials  and  the  owners  of  the  five 
principal  department  stores,  together  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Federal  Board  of  V’ocational  Education  at 
Washington. 

A  full-time  teacher  was  engaged,  schedules  rear¬ 
ranged  so  that  students  of  both  the  academic  and  com¬ 
mercial  High  Schools  could  select  the  course,  and  ex¬ 
planatory  talks  given  by  representatives  of  merchants 
before  student  assemblies.  A  large  number  applied  for 
this  course,  from  whom  60  seniors  and  juniors  were 
accepted. 

Under  this  plan,  briefly,  students  each  day  are  given 


The  idea  is  essentially  an  educational  one,  under 
which  the  entire  store  is  “run”  for  a  day  by  the  High 
School  boys  and  girls.  Practically  every  position  (  from 
the  President  down)  is  understudied,  and  every  effort 
made  to  interest,  instruct  and  create  a  sense  of  under¬ 
standing  responsibility.  The  events  occur  on  a  Thurs¬ 
day  during  Easter  vacation,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
school  work. 

To  start  with,  we  distribute  through  teachers  about 
50(X)  applications  to  members  of  the  senior  and  junior 
classes,  only.  As  a  proof  of  popularity,  some  3000 
applications  are  usually  handed  in,  from  which  about 
300  students  are  selected  and  assigned  definite  jobs. 

It  is  of  course  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  of  prelim¬ 
inary  work.  For  instance,  art  students  compete  for  a 
prize  poster;  advertising  students  work  out  all  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  the  day’s  event ;  another  group 
takes  care  of  direct  mail  activity,  obtaining  and  using 
some  10,(XX)  names  and  addresses  secured  from  their 
classmates.  Then  there  are  a  host  of  other  things  to  be 
prepared  for,  a  few  of  these  being — domestic  science 
exhibits,  fashion  show,  music,  window  display.  Scout 
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exhibitions,  buying,  interior  display  demonstration, 
afternoon  tea.  house  decorating  exhibits,  general  sys¬ 
tem  instrnction,  etc. 

On  the  day  itself  the  boys  and  girls  assemble  at  the 
High  School  and  march  in  a  body  across  the  Green, 
to  reach  the  store  at  oitening  time.  They  then  assemble 
on  the  floor  for  singing  their  respective  school  songs, 
next  report  to  their  assigned  jxisitions,  and  finally  as¬ 
sume  the  regular  duties,  so  far  as  jHtssible.  Girls  are 
distinguished  by  attractive  head-bands  and  Ixiys  by  arm- 
hands.  In  the  selling  departments  they  use  a  separate 
l)Ook,  with  a  designating  letter  appearing  after  the  in¬ 
dividual  sponsor’s  number. 

We  iK'lieve  that  it  adds  a  practical  business  incentive 
to  allow  compensation  for  services  rendered,  so  we  i)ay 
the  students  in  selling  pctsitions  4%  of  their  net  sales, 
and  the  same  average  to  those  in  non-selling  positions ; 
this  has  amounted  to  between  $1.25  and  $1.35  each. 
.\nvthing  of  the  “exploiting”  sales  idea  is  carefully 
avoided. 

The  public  is  very  interested,  sympathetic  and  observ¬ 
ant.  Tlie  most  friendly  relations  are  established  with 
our  regular  coworkers,  who  voluntarily  turn  over  many 
of  their  f»wn  sales.  The  students  undertake  their  jobs 
most  enthusiastically  and  seriously.  These  events  are 
the  subject  of  widespread  discussion  and  interest  in 
schools  and  homes,  for  weeks. 

3.  Dressmaking  Contests 

There  is  a  city  High  School  contest  in  the  spring 
and  another  for  suburban  schools  in  the  fall.  Materials 
may  be  purchased  anywhere,  the  only  restriction  being 
that  each  dress  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written  state¬ 
ment  by  the  teacher,  certifying  that  it  is  made  entirely 
by  the  girl  submitting  it,  and  giving  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  used. 

On  the  closing  day,  the  dresses  are  tagged  with  a 
number  only,  and  an  outside  “jury”  selects  the  best 
dozen  dresses.  These  are  then  displayed  for  a  week  on 
the  main  floor  and  the  public  invited  to  vote  on  first, 
second,  and  third  choice,  which  are  awarded  cash  prizes 
of  $25,  $15  and  $10  respectively.  The  winning  dresses 
are  then  displayed  in  a  window  for  a  few  days,  before 
being  returned  to  their  makers. 

About  100  dresses  are  usually  submitted,  many  very 
fine  as  to  materials,  style  and  workmanship  perhaps 
surprising  in  this  day  and  generation.  Interest  in  these 
events  is  very  keen,  both  among  the  participants,  their 
res{)ective  schools  and  the  general  public. 

4.  Part-Time  Work 

It  is  more  or  less  customary  to  use  school  students 
in  retail  stf*res  on  part-time  work.  But  possibilities  of 
this  kind  seklom  are  fully  utilized. 

There  are  a  great  many  positions  in  both  selling  and 
non-selling  dei)artments,  where  an  all-day  adult  is  used, 
whereas  an  afternoon  boy  or  girl  w'ould  do  as  well.  We 
find  this  particularly  true  of  many  junior  selling  posit¬ 
ions,  messenger  service,  stock  work,  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing.  etc. 

By  this  means,  we  are  not  only  able  appreciably  to 
reduce  i)ayroll,  but  obtain  other  worth-while  results, 
as  well.  As  a  semi-contingent  force,  training  for  later 
regular  employment,  etc.,  we  utilize  this  form  of  co- 

Say  you  sazv  it  in 


Economy 

These  days,  Economy  is  the 
watchword  of  successful  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Deadwood  has  been 
lopped  off,  and  stores  operate  at 
high  efficiency. 

This  has  gone  so  far  that  further 
worth-while  economies  usually  in¬ 
volve  costly  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment. 

TTiis  is  not  true  of  ^he  BOX  BAG. 
Its  remarkable  packing-room  sav¬ 
ings  result  with  no  increased  in¬ 
vestment.  Indeed,  its  low  first- 
cost  reduces  present  inventories. 

Box  Bag  savings  result  from  lower 
cost  and  greater  safety.  '^Jie  BOX 
BAG  minimizes  breakage.  Loss 
of  merchandise  and  good  will, 
clerical  charges  and  duplicated 
delivery  costs  no  longer  burden 
stores  using  the  Box  Bag  packing 
system. 

‘Uhe  BOX  BAG  is  now  in  successful 
use  in  leading  stores  the  country  over. 

The  ease  of  installing  TT/ie  BOX  BAG 
system,  and  the  economies  resulting 
from  its  use,  will  be  explained  gladly 
to  interested  executives.  Address: 

THE  BOX  BAG  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

Manufacturer*  of  Wrapping  Paper,  Paper  Bag*  &  Paper  Sack* 
GENERAL  OFFICES  ■  WOOL  WORTH  BUILDINGMNEW  YORK 
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operation  with  the  pultlif  schools  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 

5.  Cooperative  Instruction 

We  have  a  Model  House,  with  a  young  lady  in 
charge  who  is  both  a  budget  and  interior  decorating  ad¬ 
visor;  interesting  talks  are  given  by  her  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  before  many  classes  in  both  tbe  (jrammar  and 
High  Schools.  Materials  are  frequently  given  or  loaned 
to  teachers  for  all  kinds  of  class  instruction.  There  are 
classes,  such  as  art  embroidery  lines,  conducted  both 
in  the  store  and  in  the  schools  themselves,  in  charge  of 
our  own  instructors. 

Many  requests  are  received  for  lectures  by  experts  in 
all  kinds  of  subjects.  We  have  even  loaned  our  Super¬ 
visor  of  Training  for  a  few  days,  to  take  the  place  of 
a  teacher  injured  in  an  automobile  accident,  there  being 
no  one  else  available  at  that  time  to  teach  the  particular 
subject. 

6.  Fashion  Shows 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  stage  a  Fashion  Promenade 
for  junior  apparel.  Girls  from  the  High  Schools,  fre¬ 
quently  those  who  do  not  have  to  work,  model  for  these 
events.  As  compensation,  they  receive  with  our  compli¬ 
ments,  the  shoes  and  hosiery  worn. 

This  perhaps  is  a  different  kind  of  cooperation  with 
public  schools — more  along  direct  sales’  promotion  lines. 
However,  the  girls  and  their  friends  enjoy  it,  anyway, 
and  incidentally  they  also  profit  by  a  better  knowledge 
of  what  really  good  “buys”  we  offer. 

7.  Visiting  Classes 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  teachers  bring 
whole  classes  for  a  tour  through  the  store.  Sometimes 
these  visits  arc  for  a  specific  purpose,  but  often  only 
out  of  general  interest. 

This  reminds  me  that,  recently,  looking  up  from  my 
desk  on  the  main  fioor,  all  I  could  see  on  the  horizon 
was  a  mass  of  very  young  and  grinning  pickannies ;  too 
young  to  be  l(H)king  for  jobs,  it  must  be  a  visiting  class 
— which  it  proved  to  be. 

I  often  think  that  if  the  general  public  knew  how 
really  interesting  a  department  store  is,  we  would  all 
have  to  become  trained  guides.  But  it’s  good  fun  for  the 
youngsters;  we  enjoy  it,  and  so  do  they. 

Such,  in  briefest  possible  form,  is  an  outline  of  how 
we  are  cooperating  with  the  public  schools.  “Well,” 
you  may  say,  “that’s  all  very  interesting,  but  I'm  too 
busy  buying  and  selling  merchandise  to  bother.  Of 
what  practical  value  is  it  to  a  retail  business?”  Many 
hints  as  to  this  have  already  been  given  but  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you  these  additional  considerations — 

(1)  The  young  people  of  today  will  be  our  adult  cus¬ 
tomers  of  tomorrow.  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  impress 
young  people,  than  older  ones.  And  once  a  person 
understands  your  problems  and  is  a  friend,  you 
have  established  the  soundest  basis  of  public  good¬ 
will. 

(2)  You  pay  a  lot  of  money  for  merchandise  adver¬ 
tising,  and  some  for  institutional ;  you  have  “sales,” 
mark-downs,  etc. ;  and  many  other  items  of  direct 
expense;  all  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
sales’  resistance.  And  yet  you  will  agree  that  favor¬ 
able  word-of-mouth  advertising  is  by  far  the  most 


effective.  Picture,  for  instance,  several  thousand  I 
interested  youngsters  talking  about  your  store! 

(vV)  Who  makes  your  store  successful?  It  is  your  co-  ; 
workers,  from  the  t(»p  down,  not  the  merchatulise 
and  fixtures;  some  of  us  might  even  be  glad  to  | 
lose  all  the  latter,  if  covered  by  insurance,  and 
stock  up  afresh.  But  yfiu  cannot  have  a  successful  i 
organization  without  the  right  people.  And  there  is  ' 
no  more  practical  means  of  interesting  the  better 
class,  and  well  educated,  younger  peojile  in  retail  | 
store  work  as  an  occupation.  It  used  tft  be  next  to 
inqiossible  to  induce  a  High  School  boy  or  girl  to  j 
work  in  a  department  store;  now.  we  are  literally 
swamped  with  applications.  ' 

A  Better  L  iiderstuiidiiig  L 

(4  )  Do  you  think  it  is  good  business  to  have  the  public 
regard  your  store  as  a  manufacturing  shop  or  fac¬ 
tory  type  of  husinfcss?  If  so.  can  they  be  expected 
to  look  for  the  best  merchandise,  or  for  efficient 
salesmanship  or  service?  I  should  exjject  more,  ! 

easier  and  better  business  if  the  i)ublic  understood  ' 

that  the  store  was  an  interesting  and  worth-while 
institution,  manned  by  the  finest  people. 

(5)  Is  it  good  business  to  have  the  public  regard  vou 
as  “profiteers,”  as  they  may  sometimes?  Try 
bringing  young  people  in  to  learn  some  of  the  | 
things  you  are  doing  for  the  public,  and  they  will  be  1 
surprised  that  you  can  do  so  much  for  the  price  you 
exact.  That  will  get  the  right  idea  across,  where 
perhaps  nothing  else  will. 

(6)  And  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  thing  if  the  public  knew 

more  about  your  merchandise?  At  least  you  pay 
out  good  money  to  tell  them.  Shouldn't  they  know 
about  your  service  features?  Again,  yon  pay  to 
inform  them.  If  they  knew  more  tibout  your  prolt- 
lems.  wouldn’t  it  be  of  practical  hel])?  Why  not 
let  the  young  peoi)le  see  for  themselves  and  tell  . 
others,  with  only  slight  cost  to  you?  * 

(7)  You  are  interested  in  better  education  and  fitting 
young  peo])le  for  more  useful  and  more  successful 
lives,  for  their  own  sakes.  Also,  we  ])ay  a  lot  of  'i 
taxes  to  turn  out  clerks,  bookkeepers,  typists,  and  b 
stenographers — when  there  are  only  small  paying  fi 
jobs,  few  of  them,  and  little  opportunity  for  ad-  t 
vancement  in  these  occu])ations.  Since  there  is  no  ft 
other  business,  outside  retailing,  that  offers  any-  I 
thing  like  an  e([ual  opportunity,  particularly  to  | 
women,  your  cooperation  with  public  schools  is  a  |j 
service  of  the  greatest  mutual  value— to  the  hoys  Pj 
and  girls  themselves,  to  your  own  store,  and  to  f  - 
your  ccjmmnnity. 


Interested  in  Buying  Store 

A  retail  executive  with  a  varied  experience  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  management  would  like  to  buy  an  in¬ 
terest  in  or  purchase  outright  a  smaller  dejiartment 
or  general  store.  He  suggests  that  some  successful  mer¬ 
chant  who  has  begun  to  think  of  turning  over  the  j 
reins  to  a  younger  man  may  l)e  interested  in  discussing  j 
arrangements  with  him.  Address  replies  to  T  HE  | 

Bulletin*,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York.  M 
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{Continued  from  page  262) 

member  doesn’t  want  the  truth.  He  asks  f(jr  the  facts.” 

Our  own  home-made  hull  was  the  announcement 
made  at  the  February  convention  (){  the  forthcoming 
May  conventions  of  the  Store  Managers  and  the  Con¬ 
trollers — "Two  concurrent  conventions  held  in  the  same 
hotel  at  the  same  time.”  The  choice  hull  during  the 
Giicago  convention  is  the  headline  act  at  a  popular  night  ' 
club  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  It  would  not  be  just  j 

the  right  thing  to  (luote  it  here. 

♦  *  * 

It  is  part  of  an  executive's  job,  eonseiously  to  seek 
out  and  dri'clop  future  executnrs  from  among  the 
personnel  of  his  several  departments. 

*  *  ♦ 

W’e  were  talking  with  one  of 
Attention  the  big  men  of  the  retail  industry, 

store  heads  a  i)ast  President  of  the  Associ- 

ati(Mi.  about  this  and  that,  and  in 
the  course  of  cotiversatioti  he  made  this  startlitig  state¬ 
ment  : 

"In  the  X  groii])  of  departments  (one  of  his  most 
important  divisittns )  we  had  to  let  a  high-priced  mer¬ 
chandiser  go  because  he  could  not  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  grou]».  I  asked  otir  Controller  to  kind  of  lfK)k  after 
things  there  for  a  few  months  until  we  could  find  the 
right  man.  He  did.  Within  three  months  he  had  re¬ 
duced  the  stock  SfjO.OOO  and  in  other  ways  had  turned 
the  dejtartments  into  a  small  profit. 

“So  I  let  things  run  along  that  way  for  a  few  months 
more,  atid  finally  called  that  Controller  in  and  gave 
him  the  deitartments  to  merchandise  iiermanently. 
They  are  now  making  a  nice  profit.  I  am  looking  for 
another  controller  who  cati  do  as  well  with  some  other 
group  later  on. 

“I  l)elieve  that  when  you  find  a  controller  who  can 
see  through  figures  into  the  merchandise  and  human 
lieings  back  of  them  fand  that  is  too  rare,  and  vou 
ought  to  do  all  you  can  in  the  Congress  to  get  the 
average  controller  to  look  at  things  in  a  broader  way ) , 
you  have  a  man  who  can  l)e  develoi^ed  into  the  best 
type  of  merchandiser  in  the  store  today.  I  am  for  the 
fullest  development  of  the  controller.” 

*  *  * 

With  that  as  something  to  mull  over,  making  up  in 
quality  for  the  brevity  of  this  month’s  Forum,  we  are 
signing  off  at  2:26  P.  M.  to  catch  the  century  for 
C  hicago. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

Controllers’  Congress.  8th  Annual  Convention,  Pal¬ 
mer  House.  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  9,  10,  11,  12.  1927; 
Joint  Session  with  Stcjre  Managers  Division.  May  11th. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  4th  Annual  Convention, 
Palmer  House.  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  10,  11,  12.  13,  1927; 
Joint  Session  with  Controllers’  Congress,  May  11th. 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  2nd  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Briarcliflf  Lodge.  N.  Y..  July  15.  1927. 

Sales  Promotion  Division.  7th  Annual  Convention, 
^^ashington.  D.  C..  September  20,  21,  22.  1927. 


WinfieldWeldon 

I  Who  for  many  years  was 

i  EASTERN  MANAGER  AND  HEAD  OF  THE 
I  STORE  PLANNING  DIVISION  OF  THE 

Grand  Rapids  Shois)  Case  Company 


Has  formed  a  competent  organ¬ 
ization  of  Specialists  in  Store 
Layout  and  Planning  to  provide 
an  e.xpert  service  to  Retailers. 

Plantiiny  and  Siipervisiny 
Store  Layouts.  Designing 
Fixtures  for  the  Modern 
Store. 

This  experienced  organization 
is  equipped  to  present  practical 
solutions  of  the  layout  and  fixture 
problems  of  the  new  store  and  for 
remodeling  old  stores.  The  ser¬ 
vice  includes  assistance  in  unbi¬ 
ased  selection  of  fixtures  and 
supervision  of  their  installation. 


''Inquiries  uill  be  welcomed " 
from  merchants  who  are  in-  ? 
terested  in  the  economies 
which  can  he  effected  by  an 
organization  with  many  years 
^experience  in  store  planning.  . 


WINFIELD  WELDON 

225  WEST  34TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Operating  expense 
for 

five  years 

^10.400.00 

At  ^25.00  per  week 
for  your  operators 
ONE  MERCEDES 
will  SAVE  you 

^5,200.00  in  five  years  or  ^6,500.00 

”It’s  the  COST  OF  OPERATION,  not  the  price  of  a  machine.” 

You  may  be  paying  the  price  of  a  MERCEDES  every  ’year,  just  because 

you  haven’t  yet  installed  one! 

A  MERCEDES  can  be  paid  for  by  one  year’s  savings. 
CLERICAL  WORK  has  to  be  paid  for  every  year. 


•Vay  voM  iaw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Ask  me  another!  or 

Why  is  the  MERCEDES 

LESS  EXPENSIVE  THAN  OTHER  MACHINES? 

On  Accounts  Payable  and  Statistical  Work 

ONE  MERCEDES  is  equivalent  to  TIVO  OTHERS 

costing 

pOQ.OO  to  ^1,600.00 

requiring 
TW O  operators  at 
^2,080.00  per  yr. 
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Why  does  the  MERCEDES 
DOUBLE  PRODUCTION? 

oANSiVERS— 

1.  IT  IS  FULLY  AUTOMATIC — The  operator  writes  results  or  sets  up  next  i 

problem  while  the  machine  operates.  This  is  very  important  on  statistical  work 

such  as:  Prorating;  Percentages;  Increase;  Decrease,  etc. 

2.  MULTIPLE  CALCULATIONS  are  performed  simultaneously.  Cost  and  Retail 
on  Invoices  are  extended  and  totalled  simultaneously,  even  though  the  Cost  is 
per  dozen  or  gross  and  the  Retail  per  piece. 

Amount  and  Percent  of  Mark-up  both  in  one  operation. 

Discount  figured  and  deducted  in  one  operation. 

Anticipation  figured  and  accumulated.  Eliminates  figuring  of  average  due  date. 

Salesperson  Quota,  Amt.  Commission  Sales,  and  Bonus  figured  simultaneously. 

The  MERCEDES  even  shows  whether  Sales  and  Bonus  are  over  or  under  and 
gives  both  amounts. 

j  Increase  and  Decrease  Amounts  and  Percents  are  figured  alike  in  one  operation. 

Without  preliminary  comparison,  the  amounts  are  set  on  the  keyboard  and  the 
machine  automatically  figures  the  difference  and  percent  and  indicates  whether  it  is 
Increase  or  Decrease. 

Daily  and  Monthly  or  Daily  and  Weekly  Quotas  are  figured  simultaneously  and 
like  lighming. 

3 .  THE  MERCEDES  SETS  A  PACE  challenging  the  operator  to  keep  up  with  it. 

4.  PHYSICAL  and  MENTAL  strain  reduced  to  a  mininum. 

5.  A  SERIES  of  CALCULATIONS  such  as  salespersons’  records,  merchandise  re¬ 
ports,  etc.  can  usually  be  preformed  continuously  without  clearing  the  machine. 

6.  FIRST  TIME  ACCURACY  WITH  PROOF  saves  hours  of  hunting  for 
errors  and  refiguring  of  work  to  assure  accuracy. 

cedes  Electrical  Calculation^^ 

RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORPORATION 

Fifty-third  Floor,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
Service  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

The  First  Article  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Series 
Describes  Movement  of  Goods  from  Store  to  Customer 

By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


PREVIOUS  articles  in 
this  series  dealt  princi- 
l)ally  with  the  movement 
of  merchandise  from  the 
source  of  sui)])ly  to  the  store, 
from  the  time  the  order  was 
placed  .until  the  merchandise 
had  been  cleared  through  the 
receiving  de])artment,  includ¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  claims 
for  k)ss.  damage  and  over¬ 
charge,  and  the  auditing  and 
checking  of  the  transportation 
bills.  The  principles  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
bound  movement  are  gener¬ 
ally  applicable  to  the  out¬ 
bound  movement  of  merchan- 
<li.se  by  transportation  agen¬ 
cies  other  than  the  local  de¬ 
livery  service.  Our  discuss¬ 
ions  of  the  same  problems  in  connection  with  the  out¬ 
bound  movement  will,  therefore,  be  brief  and  limited 
to  those  features  not  already  covered. 

Free  Shipping  Service  Schedule 

In  dealing  with  the  outbound  movement  we  began 
with  the  placing  of  the  order  for  the  merchandise  and 
followed  it  step  by  step  in  the  order  in  which  the  prob¬ 
lems  occurred.  In  this  article  we  will  follow  the  same 
procedure  beginning  with  the  placing  of  the  order — 
the  sale  of  the  goods  to  the  customer.  The  first  question, 
therefore,  is  that  of  shipping  charges,  that  is,  whether 
the  goods  are  to  be  shipped  to  an  out-of-town  customer 
by  freight,  express  or  parcel  jiost  with  charges  prepaid 
or  at  the  expense  of  the  customer. 

Many  stores  have  developed  a  plan  for  the  free  de¬ 
livery  of  customers’  purchases  by  parcel  post,  express 
and  freight  to  points  not  served  by  their  own  delivery 
service.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
sales  in  outlying  territory.  Customers  at  distant  points, 
thus  relieved  of  shipping  expense,  often  discover  that 
they  can  buy  advantageously  from  these  progressive 
merchants.  They  are  encouraged  to  shop  by  mail  and 
to  make  trips  to  the  stores  which  have  thus  attracted 
them. 

Printed  schedules  for  distribution  to  customers,  show¬ 
ing  the  amount  which  must  be  purchased  for  free  dis- 
livery,  are  provided  hy  many  stores.  Advertisements 
and  mail  order  catalogues  are  used  freely  to  emphasize 
this  plan  of  prepayment  of  transportation  charges. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  plan,  it  seems  to  us,  that  can¬ 
not  be  applied  practically  by  every  merchant  who 
wishes  to  expand  his  operations  regardless  of  the  size 
or  location  of  his  business. 


Obviously,  a  printed  sched¬ 
ule  is  necessary  in  the  ()j)er- 
ation  of  any  such  plan.  It 
would  be  imi)racticable  to 
leave  it  to  the  salesperson  to 
decide  in  each  case  whether 
the  charges  were  to  be  pre¬ 
paid  because  she  has  no 
means  of  knowing  what 
transportation  would  cost.  It 
would  also  be  equally  imi)rac- 
ticable  to  refer  all  such  cases 
to  the  traffic  department.  A 
printed  schedule  easily  un¬ 
derstood  would  serve  to  pre¬ 
vent  misunderstanding  and 
also  i)rotect  the  store  from 
prepaying  transi«)rtation 
charges  on  amounts  which 
would  l>e  unprofitable  to  the 
store. 

The  method  of  determining  which  shipments  will  k 
subject  to  free  delivery  varies  with  the  different  stores, 
but  usually  it  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  the  jnir- 
chase  and  the  distance  it  is  shipped.  That  is,  the  trans- 
])ortation  charges  will  be  allowed  prpvided  the  purchase 
amounts  to  a  certain  sum,  which  may  differ  for  different 
zones,  states,  sections  or  distances.  Also,  the  amount 
of  purchase  required  for  prepayment  of  express  may 
differ  from  the  amount  fixed  for  freight. 

Method  of  Operation 

Some  schedules  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
understood  easily  hy  the  customer  and  the  sales  force, 
such  as  those  which  provide  that  any  purchase  of  a 
stated  amount  will  be  shipped  with  charges  prepaid  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States,  or  to  a  certain  state 
or  .section,  such  as  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  regartlless  of  the  method  of  shipment.  Obviously, 
what  would  be  a  safe  rule  to  apply  to  shipments  to  an 
adjoining  state  would  not  be  safe  for  a  destination  a 
great  distance  away.  Other  schedules  are  more  compli¬ 
cated,  being  influenced  by  a  combination  of  factors, 
such  as  the  amount  of  the  purchase,  whether  light  or 
bulky,  and  the  distance  it  is  to  be  shijjped.  Unless  such 
schedules  are  drawn  up  carefully  they  may  be  found 
too  comijlicated  for  the  average  customer  to  understand. 

The  best  .schedule,  of  course,  is  the  one  most  easily 
understood.  Complicated  schedules,  recpuring  much 
mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  customer  to  determine 
whether  a  contemplated  purchase  would  I)e  prejiaid.  are 
discouraging  and  help  to  defeat  their  own  puriwse. 
They  are  subject  also  to  misunderstanding  and  misinter¬ 
pretation.  While  the  schedule  must  be  simple  in  o])er- 
ation  and  easily  understood  by  the  customers  and  busy 


I  Th(‘  srcond  part  of  Mr.  Alboo's  series 
\  of  articles  on  Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail 
j  Store  begins  in  this  issue.  This  article 
and  those  which  follow  will  deal  with 
i  the  outbound  movement  of  merchandise 

\  from  the  store  to  the  customer  other 

j  than  in  the  stores'  own  delivery  vehicles. 

i  The  preceding  ten  articles  have  de~  , 

j  scribed  in  minute  detail  all  the  functiims 

\  <>  f  the  Traffic  Department  in  getting 

j  merchandise  from  the  manufacturer  into 

the  department  and  ready  for  sale.  Mr.  ‘ 
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j  and  particularly  descriptions  of  their 
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Accaunting^Wntmg  Machines 


Cpeed  .  .  .  Elliott-Fisher  has  exclusive  flat  writing 
surface  and  automatic-electric  operation.  Several 
jobs  can  be  combined  into  one.  Power  does  what  hands 
once  did. 

Accuracy  .  .  .  Elliott-Fisher  is  self-checking.  Errors 
are  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point. 

dependability  .  .  .  Elliott-Fisher  is  made  with  utmost 
care  and  precision.  It  is  backed  by  Elliott-Fisher ’s 
thirty-five  years’  experience  in  the  accounting  machine 
field. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  Elliott-Fisher  can  speed  up  your 
accounting  work  without  adding  a  single  name  to  your 
payroll.  Write  us  for  details. 


Sundstrand 


Adding,  Figuring  Cr  Bookkeeping  Machines  —  Cash  Begisten 


equipment  Corporation 


Sundstrand 

Division 

The  Sunstrand  Division 
markets  Sundstrand  Add- 
inc,  Subtracting,  Book¬ 
keeping  Machines,  C  ish 
Registers. 


Elliott-Fisher 

Division 

The  Elliott-Fisher  Divis¬ 
ion  markets  Eltiott-Fisher 
Accounting-Writing  Ma¬ 
chines  of  every  type. 


through  its  Elliott-Fisher  and 
Sundstrand  Divisions. 

Sales  and  service  offices  ree 
maintained  by  GOEC  in  the 
principle  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 


Elliott-Fisher  Compeuty  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  business  and  assets 
of  the  Sundstrand  Corporation. 

PrcductVns  of  both  companies 
are  marketed  by  the  General 
Office  Equipment  Corporation 


MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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sales  people,  it  should  at  the  same  time  provide  proper  : 
safeguards  to  the  store  against  prepayment  of  charges  ( 
on  sales  where  that  would  l^e  unprofitable,  especially  on  ; 
merchandise  taking  high  rates  or  having  great  bulk 
and  a  low  value.  Such  proper  safeguards  in  the  sched-  ; 
ule  tend  to  make  it  a  little  more  complicated  but  this 
need  not  be  carried  too  far. 

Planning  the  Schedule 

Tlie  Traffic  Deiiartment  can  render  valuable  service 
in  planning  the  schedule.  It  should  be  analyzed  carc- 
fullv  to  see  whether  it  is  too  broad  in  some  cases  and 
too  restricted  in  others.  If  it  is  too  broad  it  means  a 
loss  of  profits  in  many  cases,  and  if  it  is  too  limited 
it  means  a  loss  of  business,  which  also  means  a  loss 
of  profits.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  the  transjior- 
tation  costs  may  not  be  more  than  2  or  3  percent  of 
the  sale,  while  in  others  it  may  run  as  high  as  18  or 
20  percent,  or  even  25  percent.  The  first  may  l)e  very 
profitable  and  should  be  continued  and  extended  while 
the  latter  is  unprofitable  and  should  lie  discontinued. 
Unfortunately  such  losses  are  not  easily  detected  and 
may  continue  for  years  before  being  di.scovered.  unless 
carefully  analvzed  and  watched  by  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment. 

To  plan  the  schedule  intelligently  the  percentage  of 
the  sale  which  may  be  allowed  for  transi^ortation 
charges,  the  average  shipping  weight  per  dollar  value  of 
merchandise  both  light  and  bulky  (value  per  pound  of 
shipping  weight),  and  the  average  transportation  cost 
I>er  pound  of  shipping  weight  and  per  dollar  value  to 
the  various  slates,  sections  or  zones  into  which  you 
divide  the  country  should  be  determined.  All  of  this 
information  cannot  be  determined  accurately  but  it  can 
be  worked  out  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
for  your  purpose. 

Percentage  of  Sale.  The  first  step  is  to  decide  on  the 
percentage  figure  for  your  average.  Some  cases  would 
be  less  while  others  would  be  more  but  the  amount 
should  be  fixed  so  that  the  average  would  lie  maintained. 
Let  us  assume  that  you  fix  this  amount  at  5  percent. 

Value  Per  Pound  of  Shipping  IVeight.  To  assure 
an  accurate  record  of  the  average  value  per  pound  of 
shipping  weight,  and  the  average  transportation  cost  i)er 
pound  or  per  dollar  of  value,  figures  can  be  taken  from 
your  shipping  records  for  a  representative  period.  This 
should  be  worked  out  separately  for  parcel  post,  express 
and  freight.  If  you  have  the  total  shipping  weight,  the 
total  value  of  the  goods  shipped,  and  the  total  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  getting  the  average  figure  is  a  simple 
problem  of  mathematics.  Let  us  assume  the  figures 
show  the  average  value  of  freight  is  50  cents  per  })ound 
and  of  express  $1.50  j^er  pound. 

Controlling  the  Cost 

fixing  Amount  of  Purchase  for  Each  Zone.  It  is  a 
good  practice  to  include  in  the  schedule  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  store  reserves  the  right  to  ship 
either  parcel  post,  express  or  freight,  whichever  offers 
the  lowest  transportation.  Also,  that  any  other  method 
of  shipment  may  be  selected  by  the  purchaser  upon 
payment  of  the  difference  in  charges.  If  this  is  done 
it  is  not  necessary  to  fix  one  amount  for  jjarcel  post 


and  another  for  e.xpress  (in  some  cases  one  method  is  1 
chea])er  to  a  given  jxjint  for  a  certain  weight  while  for  j 
another  weight  to  the  same  point  the  other  is  cheaper). 

Let  us  assume  our  store  is  located  in  New  York,  and 
a  customer  purchases  goods  to  the  amount  of  S.I7.50. 

We  have  already  assumed  the  percentage  allowed  for 
transportation  is  5  percent.  We  found  from  our  figures 
for  an  average  period  that  the  average  value  ix?r  pound  | 
of  non-bulky  goods  was  $1.50.  That  means  that  a  ' 
$37.50  purchase  would  weight  25  ix)unds  packed  for 
shipment.  Five  percent  of  $37.50  is  $1.87  which  is  the 
amount  of  transportation  we  can  allow  without  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  j)ercentage.  How  far  can  we  agree  to  pre- 
|)ay  that  purchase? 

Checking  our  express  rates  and  getting  the  average 
cost  i)er  ])ound  to  the  various  states  we  find  that  a  25  ' 
IKiund  shijmient  could  be  shipped  for  $1.87  about  as  far 
as  the  state  of  Minnesota.  A  SIO.OO  purchase  might  l)e 
as  high  as  7y'^%  by  express  to  the  same  state  hut  by 
parcel  jjo.st  it  would  be  within  the  .  Cletting  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  jier  pound  for  freight  is  much  more  difficult 
because  of  the  wide  spread  between  the  cost  for  low  class 
commodities  and  those  taking  the  highest  rates.  This 
means  we  have  to  get  the  average  high  and  low  costs 
and  strike  a  safe  balance.  Where  the  s])read  is  too  great 
the  decision  in  each  case  can  be  left  to  the  Traffic 
Department. 

Drawing  Up  the  Schedule 

We  may  find,  for  instance,  that  a  commodity  like 
chinaware.  taking  a  third  class  rate  to  a  jHaint  in  the 
state  of  ^Minnesota  takes  a  rate  approximately  $1.21 
per  1(X)  pounds,  while  baby  carriages  taking  three  times  , 
first  class  rates  would  be  $5.85  j^er  1(X)  ix)unds.  Could 
we  prepay  the  charge  by  freight  on  a  purchase  of 
$37.50  to  that  {xjint  without  exceeding  five  percent? 
We  assumed  the  average  value  i>er  pound  for  freight 
was  50  cents.  That  means  a  $37.50  purchase  would 
weight  75  pounds.  The  minimum  charge  by  freight 
would  be  for  100  pounds  at  first  class  for  all  articles 
classified  higher  than  first  class,  and  1(X)  pounds  at  the 
rate  applicable  for  those  classified  first  class  or  lower. 
Therefore,  a  $37.50  purchase  of  the  lowest  class  goods  | 
would  cost  you  for  transportation  less  than  3j4%  oi  , 
the  amount  of  the  sale,  while  a  commodity  taking  the  | 
highest  rate  (using  the  average  value  of  50  cents  per 
lb.)  would  cost  over  11  percent.  The  minimum  charge 
should  always  l)e  borne  in  mind  when  deciding  on  the 
amount  which  must  be  purchased  to  be  entitled  to  free 
transportation. 

With  the  facts  outlined,  drawing  up  the  schedule 
is  a  very  simple  matter.  It  might  appear  somewhat  as 
follows,  assuming  you  wanted  one  simple  to  ujjerate. 
Let  us  assume  that  you  have  divided  the  country  into 
only  three  zones. 

Zone  1.  Parcel  Post  tr  F..r  tress.  .\11  purchases 
amounting  to  $  or  more  will  lx 

prepaid  to  any  point  hKated  in  this  zone, 
which  includes  the  following  states.  ( .See 
note). 

Freight.  .‘Ml  purchases  amounting  to  S 
will  be  prepaid. 

(This  would  include  those  states  sufficiently  near  to 
make  it  safe  for  you  to  have  a  fixe<l  amount  over  which 
all  purchases  will  be  prepaid.)  280) 
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Simplifying  Accounting  for 
Department  Stores 

AT  the  Controllers’  Congress  in  Chicago  this  May  will 
-ZjL  be  an  exhibit  of  interest  to  accounting  executives.  It 
will  contain  the  accounting  systems  of  nationally  known 
department  stores  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

This  exhibit  will  be  held  by  the  Underwood  Typewriter 
Company.  It  will  be  not  merely  a  collection  of  accounting 
forms,  but  will  include  complete  systems — with  the  Unden 
wood  Bookkeeping  Machines  that  make  them  practicable. 
Representatives,  competent  to  intelligently  discuss  these 
systems,  will  be  on  hand. 

You’ll  not  be  obligated  in  any  way  by  getting  the  facts  at 
the  Underwood  Booth  '  '  No.  23. 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 

Underwood  Building  '  '  New  York 


UNDERWOOD 
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A  Store-Wide  Drive  to  Prevent  Accidents 

Macy’s  Campaigns  Against  Hazards  to  Customers  and 
Employees  and  Finds  That  Losses  Can  Be  Cut  Greatly 

Address  hv  R.  F.  Hebron,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  liic.,  New  York,  to  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 


I  WANT  to  answer  this  question:  “Is  it  possible  to 
organize  accident  prevention  in  a  department  store 
as  it  has  been  so  successfully  organized  in  the  in¬ 
dustries?”  My  answer  is  that  it  can  be  done  and  I 
Iiojk;  to  substantiate  this  statement  by  outlining  the  ex- 
|)erience  during  Noveml)er  and  December.  1926,  of  K. 
H.  Macy  &  Co. 

W'e  have  found  in  this  first  attempt  to  ai)ply  indus¬ 
trial  experience  to  a  department  store  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  practically  the  entire  technique, 
which  have  become  standardized  in  industrial  safety 
during  the  ])ast  eighteen  years,  apply  equally  well  to  a 
department  store  and  yield  even  larger  returns  in  re¬ 
duced  accident  costs. 

First: — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  759c  of  all 
accidents  can  be  prevented.  Hundreds  of  companies 
liave  accomplishetl  this. 

Second: — Not  more  than  259c  of  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  iti  accident  prevention  was  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  mechanical  guards  or  equipment;  759^ 
was  accomplished  through  an  organized  educational 
effort  to  change  the  attitude  and  habits  of  the  em¬ 
ployees. 

Third: — Efficient  safety  work  has  been  found  to 
yield  not  only  ordiruiry  dividends,  but  extraordinary 
dividends  on  the  investment.  It  lias  therefore  come  to 
be  accepted  as  an  indispensable  part  of  efficiency. 

Fourth: — In  all  of  the  great  industries,  such  as  the 
steel  industries,  which  were  pioneers  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention,  it  was  found  that  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb  marked  the  first  successful  step  toward  establish¬ 
ing  better  relations  between  employer  and  employees. 

Fine  Results  Achieved 

The  accident  prevention  campaign  at  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company  began  on  November  1st.  During  the  two 
months,  November  and  December,  the  peak  rush  iieriod, 
the  total  cost  of  all  accidents  was  reduced  60%.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  interesting  details : 

The  c*jst  of  compensatable  accidents  among  the 
10,000  employees  was  reduced  70%,  and  the  cost  of 
accidents  to  customers  was  reduced  72%.  The  fifty- 
five  operators  of  the  passenger  elevators  carried  3,000,- 
000  passengers  during  the  two  mouths  without  a  single 
customer  or  employee  lieing  injured;  a  good  record 
when  the  difficult  conditions  are  considered  under  which 
they  must  ojierate  during  the  Christmas  rush. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  was  taken  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  when  he  instructed 
his  chief  e.xecutives  to  the  effect  that  a  thorough-going 
safety  campaign  must  be  inauguarated  at  once — safety- 
must  be  given  a  permanent  place  in  the  company’s 
business — and  he  expected  every  executive  and  em¬ 
ployee  to  give  the  campaign  their  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation. 

Since  the  campaign  began,  Mr.  Straus  has  closely 
identified  himself  with  it  and  has  shown  his  jjersonal 
interest.  In  the  December  issue  of  Sparks,  the  company 
magazine,  he  published  a  message  to  the  311  drivers. 


congratulating  them  on  the  splendid  record  they  made 
in  November. 

At  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  general-manager 
called  together  the  superintendents  and  jjresented  to 
them  the  plan  of  campaign.  The  methods  of  accident 
prevention  which  have  l)een  successful  in  other  com¬ 
panies  were  outlined.  Special  stress  was  laid  on  the 
part  which  the  superintendents,  sectional  managers  and 
supen-isors  must  take  in  the  campaign  if  it  was  to  be 
made  a  success ;  the  attitude  of  the  employees  depends 
absolutely  on  the  attitude  of  the  supervisors.  'I'he  gen¬ 
eral  manager  sent  to  each  of  the  425  supervisors  a 
strong  letter  announcing  the  campaign.  Included  with 
the  letter  was  a  complete  report  of  the  1925  accident 
experience,  arranged  by  date,  name  of  injured,  and 
cause  of  accident. 

Coiniiiittee  Directs  Campaign 

The  general  manager  appointed  a  Supervising  Safety 
Committee  of  five  which  should  act  as  the  directing 
body  of  the  campaign.  The  members  of  this  committee 
included  three  assistant  managers,  the  superintendent  of 
delivery  and  the  superintendent  of  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment.  The  chief  duties  of  this  committee  are : 

To  decide  on  all  important  features  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  campaign. 

Approve  all  expenditures  for  printed  materials  and 
physical  equipment. 

.■\dvise  the  consulting  safety  engineer. 

The  su|)erintendent  of  each  department  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  supervisors  and  outlined  to  them  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  The  safety-  engineer  sjxtke  at  each  of 
these  meetings  and  outlined  the  accident  experience  of 
the  past  year.  He  jxtinted  out  that  the  supervisors  are 
the  key  men  and  will  determine  the  attitude  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  toward  safety. 

Each  section  manager,  foreman  or  supervisor  appoint¬ 
ed  one  employes  to  act  as  safety-  cojumitteeman.  The 
superintendent  of  each  department  called  a  meeting  of 
all  committeemen.  At  this  meeting  the  safety  engineer 
outlined  the  accident  experience  by  causes — and  ]X)inted 
out  these  three  things  which  each  committeeman  can 
do  to  help  the  campaign :  watch  out  for  dangerous  con¬ 
ditions  or  dangerous  practices.  repf)rt  them  to  the  sui)er- 
visor,  and  warn  employees  or  customers.  A  letter  has 
been  sent  to  each  committeeman,  covering  the  accident 
causes  with  specific  instructions  as  to  what  each  com¬ 
mitteeman  must  do  to  help  weed  out  the  dangerous 
conditions  and  practices. 

Talks  to  New  Workers 

Meetings  of  employees  have  l)een  held  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  departments :  janitors  and  ix)rters,  men  who  deliver 
with  trucks  goods  to  the  selling  floors,  passenger  ele¬ 
vator  operators,  special  ixjlice  officers,  furniture  dei)art- 
ment,  factory,  and  w-arehouse.  These  meetings  have 
proven  most  valuable  in  quickly-  arousing  intere.st. 
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Accident  prevention  has  been  incorporated  into  the  . 
curriculum  of  the  Departmental  d' raining  School  as  a 
jjermanent  feature.  Each  day  the  safety  engineer  has  I 
.riven  a  ten  minute  talk  to  groups  of  new  employees.  | 
He  has  outlined  the  causes  of  accidents  and  what  each  | 
new  employee  is  exiJected  to  do  to  protect  himself 
and  others.  He  has  stressed  the  sincere  interest  which 
the  9,000  employees  are  taking  in  the  campaign  and  the 
encouraging  results  which  have  been  achieved  thus  far.  I 
Our  hospital  reports  that  not  a  single  one  of  the  3,500  | 
new  employees  was  injured  and  lost  time  during  Novem-  j 
her  .and  December.  i 

A  large  safety  poster,  twenty  by  thirty  inches,  has 
been  displayed  on  bulletin  boards  in  the  wash  and  locker 
rooms  in  non-selling  departments,  and  in  deiH)ts.  This  1 
poster  has  served  as  an  announcement  of  the  campaign  ] 
and  as  a  medium  by  v'hich  the  more  imixjrtant  safety  j 
instruction  may  be  placed  before  all  the  employees  in  i 
an  effective  manner.  . 

A  thorough  inspection  has  Ijeen  made  of  machines,  ' 
equipment  and  buildings.  Defective  points  have  been  I 
repaired  or  equipped  with  guards.  Special  attention  has  | 
been  given  to  the  following:  •  j 

a.  All  nicrchaiulise  checkers,  and  eniployees  in  the  I 

receiving  department  have  been  furnished  with  safety  i 

knives.  ' 

b.  -Ml  defective  ladders  and  trucks  have  either  | 

been  condemned  or  lepaired.  I 

c.  Daily  inspections  are  made  of  flin.rs  and  stair-  [ 

ways  and  the  defective  places  are  promptly  repaired  I 

in  twenty-four  hours.  I 

d.  The  porters  visit  the  principal  stairways  in  the  . 

store  every  half  hour  to  pick  up  papers,  cigarettes  and  I 

matches  which  may  cause  a  fall.  I 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  slight  injuries  such  as  | 
cuts  and  punctures  from  knives,  needles  and  })in  tickets, 
many  of  which  were  not  reported  to  the  hospital  a  new  | 
plan  of  first  aid  has  Iietn  inaugtirated  to  suiiplement  the 
sen'ice  of  the  hospital.  One  or  two  first  aid  kits  have 
been  placed  on  each  floor  of  the  store  and  factory.  A  ] 
woman  at  each  jilace  has  been  placed  in  charge  and  has  , 
been  instructed  by  the  head  of  our  hospital. 

The  service  of  these  women  will  be  closely  sui^ervised  { 
by  the  head  of  the  hospital  and  their  treatments  will  j 
be  confined  to  slight  injuries.  All  others  will  be  sent  to  i 
the  hospital.  | 

Ihe  first  and  most  intensified  effort  in  the  campaign  | 
was  made  among  the  drivers.  The  success  in  reducing  i 
accident  costs  since  November  1st  has  been  largely  due  . 
to  the  leadership  of  the  three  general  superintendents  * 
and  the  eight  depot  superintendents.  I 

Weekly  meetings  of  drivers  have  been  held,  with  a  | 
ten  minute  talk  by  the  superintendent  of  delivery  and  | 
a  brief  talk  by  the  safety  engineer.  The  accident  ex-  i 
perience  is  always  reviewed  and  weak  spots  are  pointed 
out.  I 

In  each  depot  a  large  blackboard,  four  by  eight  feet, 
has  l)ten  installed.  Every  other  day  a  safety  lesson  or  ! 
slogan  is  inscribed  on  the  board  in  four  colors  of  chalk  j 
with  striking  designs.  Each  lesson  is  designed  to  apply  i 
to  some  neglect  or  violation  which  has  been  observed.  | 
Safe  drivers  lessons,  in  printed  form,  twdlve  in  num-  i 
ber,  are  being  furnished  the  driver,  one  each  week.  ' 

A  card,  four  by  eight  inches,  bearing  a  snappy  safety  | 
slogan,  is  placed  in  a  metal  holder  on  the  dash  of  each  • 


Now  Available 
To  a  Few  Stores 

Four  Proven  Plans 
to  use 

DIRECT  MAIL 
SALES  PROMOTION 

Plan  I — On  Charge  and  Inactive  Ac- 
[~~|  count  Promotion  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  phenomenal  returns. 

Plan  II —  On  getting  your  Deferred  Pay- 

□  ment  customers  to  spend  more 
during  the  life  of  their  contract. 

Plan  III — "Zoning  Unit”  campaign  to 

□  widen  the  circle  or  revive  and 
stimulate  interest  in  certain  zones. 

Plan  IV — "Mail  Sales” — what  to  adver- 

□  tise  through  the  mails  and 
HOW— 

Devised  by  the  ^Retail  Division  of  the 
D.  H.  Ahrend  Co.  under  the  direction  of 

LESTER  BROZMAN 

for  four  years  Direct  Mail  Manager  of 

ABRAHAM  8C  STRAUS,  INC. 

Brooklyn 

D.  H.  AHREND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Creators  of  Direct  Mail  Ad'vertising 

52-58  Duane  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Worth  0203 

J  Check  campaign  you  are  interested  in  ] 
and  put  any  direct  mail  problem  up  ;i^ 
to  us — Mr.  Brozjnan  will  give  it  his 
_  personal  attention  without  obligation. 
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truck  directly  in  front  of  the  driver.  These  cards  are 
changed  three  times  each  week.  They  serve  to  constantly 
remind  the  driver  and  to  spur  him  to  avoid  accidents. 

I^rge  posters  are  displayed  each  month  in  the  eight 
depots. 

A  Ixmus  of  five  dollars  is  paid  hy  the  com])any  to 
each  driver  who  drives  twenty-five  consecutive  days 
without  an  accident  which  costs  money.  I'liis  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  two  most  effective  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  hlackhoard  messages  and  in  the  talks  to 
drivers,  the  Ixtnus  is  constantly  played  up.  Mach  week 
after  the  honu.ses  have  heen  distrihuted.  the  names  of 
the  winners  are  in.scril)ed  on  the  honor  roll  bulletin 
lK)ard  in  each  depot. 

In  each  issue  of  Sparks,  the  monthly  magazine,  four 
pages  will  he  devoted  to  the  accident  prevention  cam¬ 
paign.  In  the  November  issue  four  i)agcs  were  given 
to  an  t)utline  of  the  program  for  the  campaign  and  the 
results  achieved  during  the  first  month.  This  has  proved 
a  most  valuable  medium  through  which  the  officers  may 
reach  the  employees  each  month  and  impress  on  them 
the  imix)rtance  of  the  campaign  and  the  duty  of  every 
employee  to  cooperate. 


5.  The  intensive  e<lucational  campaign  among  tlie 
drivers  through  the  weekly  meetings,  the  hlacklxiard 
displays,  the  lessons  and  the  cash  t)onus. 


'File  following  were  the  five  determining  factors  in 
making  jKtssihle  the  reduction  of  (>()%  in  accident  costs : 


1.  The  absolute  hacking  of  the  president,  general 
manager  and  the  425  executives  and  supervisors. 

2.  The  thorough-going  study  of  the  accident  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  rigid  inspection  of  all  buildings  and 
equipment  to  get  at  the  exact  causes  of  accidents. 

3.  The  prompt  repair  of  all  equipment  found  defec¬ 
tive. 

4.  Meetings  of  employees  in  the  more  hazanlous 
departments. 


During  the  first  three  months  that  this  campaign  has 
heen  in  operation  we  find  that  there  has  heen  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  costs  of  with  January  the  most  prominent 
individual  month  having  a  reduction  of  42' M 

.\t  the  present  time  we  cannot  make  any  comparison 
of  our  accident  costs  during  this  drive  against  the  same 
l)erio<l  of  time  last  year  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
our  delivery  erpiipment  consisted  of  horse  drawn 
vehicles,  whereas  at  the  present  time  it  is  completely 
motorized. 

In  classifying  our  accidents  we  do  not  count  anything 
other  than  a  direct  vehicular  accident,  that  is.  in  any  in¬ 
stance  where  one  of  our  vehicles  is  damaged  in  anv 
nature  whatsoever  it  is  termed  an  acci<lent.  I'lie  classi¬ 
fication  is  in  no  way  governed  hy  the  conditions  or 
details  of  the  occure>ice.  Damage  done  to  customer’s 
jtersonal  jtroiierty  or  otherwise  is  nut  included  in  the 
accident  classification  unless  a  vehicle  is  involved  which 
is  the  property  of  R.  H.  Macy  iS:  Company. 

In  order  to  determine  under  what  conditions  ;ind  in 
what  localitites  the  most  accidents  occur  it  is  necessary 
to  make  three  divisions  oi  the  delivery  territory,  that 
is,  City,  Suburban,  and  Furniture.  We  find  hy  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  our  records  since  the  safety  campaign  was  started 
that  the  suburban  territory  has  had  the  least  number  of 
accidents,  with  the  city  territory  ranking  second  al¬ 
though  the  total  accidents  were  approximately  twice  as 
much  as  those  in  the  suburban  territory.  Furniture 
delivery  has  had  the  highest  accident  rate  during  this 
period  being  approximately  2 '.4  times  as  high  as  the 
suburban  deliverv. 


Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 


{Continued  from  paijc  276) 


Zone  2.  I'urctl  Post  tr  Kxpress.  Same  as  above  ex¬ 
cept  the  amount  of  the  sale.  (See  note). 
I-'rcight.  For  purchases  to  points  in  this  zone 
refer  to  traffic  department  for  instructions. 


If  you  find  the  spread  between  the  highest  rate  and 
the  lowest  to  ptiiius  in  this  zone  is  not  Uk)  great  to 
fix  an  average,  then  you  can  have  a  fixed  amount  for 
freight  also. 

The  spread  between  the  highest  and  lowest  rate  or 
charge  can  be  illustrated  in  this  way.  The  commodity 
taking  the  lowest  rate  to  a  point  in  Minnesota  might 
be  approximately  $1.21  while  the  rate  for  an  article 
classified  at  three  times  first  class  to  hte  same  point 
would  be  $5.85  per  100  pounds.  The  spread  is  Phi  great 
to  strike  an  average  that  is  high  enough  to  prevent 
loss  of  profit  and  yet  low  enough  not  to  discourage 
purchases  to  those  points  that  could  be  prepaid  without 
exceeding  the  percentage. 


!-rcight.  Refer  to  the  Traffic  Department 
for  instructions. 

Xotc:  Heavy  gcKKls  or  goods  of  a  bulky 
nature  such  as  toys,  rugs,  furniture, 
etc.,  are  subject  to  the  regulations 
provided  for  freight. 


Zone  3.  Parcel  Post  &  Express.  If  the  size  of  some 
of  the  states  in  this  zone  is  so  large  that  there 
would  be  a  big  difference  in  the  charge  for 
a  package  of  a  given  weight  to  the  point  in 
that  state  nearest  the  store  and  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  town  in  that  state,  it  would  be  best  to 
have  these  referred  to  the  Traffic  Department. 
If  this  is  not  the  ca.se,  then  an  amount  can  be 
fixed  as  in  the  case  of  shipments  for  zones 
1  and  2  except  for  the  amount.  (See  note). 


If  ytm  want  to  divide  the  country  into  more  than 
three  zones,  tlie  same  principle  can  l)e  followed.  The 
above  may  seem  father  complicated  but  it  is  not  and 
once  the  schedule  has  heen  worked  out  along  these  lines 
it  is  easily  operated  and  understood.  Some  years  ago 
one  store  used  a  map  of  the  United  States  with  the 
parcel  post  zones,  together  with  other  features  such  as 
the  weight  and  value  as  its  schedule.  To  use  that  the 
customer  had  to  find  out  in  what  zone  she  was  located 
from  that  store,  estimate  the  weight  of  her  inirchase  and 
the  value  of  it  and  then  refer  to  the  scale  of  amounts 
for  each  zone  which  would  he  prepaid  before  she  could 
determine  whether  her  juirchase  would  he  jirep.iid. 
t-lhviously  such  a  .schedule  is  too  complicated. 

If  such  a  plan  is  to  he  followed,  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  must  he  organized  to  decide  quickly  whether  a 
])urcha.se  will  he  prepaid  to  those  points  for  which  the 
the  decision  rests  with  them.  This  is  not  difficult  if 
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What  Does  a  Model  Form 
Mean  to  a  Retailer? 


You  can  safely 
guarantee  the 
fit  of  every  gar¬ 
ment  in  your 
stock  if  the  size 
ticket  passes 
the  test  of 
the  J.  R.  Bau¬ 
man  Normal 
Model  Form. 


Ready  to  Wear  Departments  in  retail  stores  recognize  more  and 
more  the  big  part  that  the  right  Model  Form  plays  in  building 
sales,  profits  and  good  will.  The  right  Model  Form  should  be 
working  for  every  retailer  in  these  important  ways. 

In  Alteration  Rooms — The  right  Model  Form  is  in- 
dispensible  equipment  as  a  dependable  guide  to  the 
normal  body  of  today.  Its  use  in  the  Alteration 
Room  assures  substantial  reduction  of  costs. 

In  Receiving  Departments — The  right  Model  Form 
is  used  by  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  good  stores 
to  test  the  size  and  fit  of  all  garments  received  from 
manufacturers  before  they  are  put  in  stock.  Wrong¬ 
ly  sized  and  misfit  garments  cannot  get  by — size 
tickets  must  mean  what  they  say. 

And  What  a  Model  Form  Means  to  the  Manufac¬ 
turer — The  right  Model  Form,  used  in  designing, 
pattern,  grading,  fitting  and  examining  departments 
assures  the  retailer  of  getting  merchandise  which 
will  fit  his  customers  and  reduce  the  mark-downs 
caused  by  merchandise  carelessly  made  and  sized. 

The  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  is  the  one  right  Model  Form 
built  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  normal  body  of  today.  Backed  by 
the  guarantee  of  J.  R.  Bauman  and  with  many  years  of  experience 
in  making  a  product  to  meet  the  most  exacting  demands,  the  J.  R. 
Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  is  used  exclusively  by  the  leading  re¬ 
tailers  and  garment  manufacturers. 

Put  Your  Fitting  and  Size  Problems  Up  To  Bauman 

J.R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  West  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Pennsylvania  8282-8283-8284 

We  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 


I  am  prepared  to  furnish  the  names  of  those  manufacturers  who  are  using  J.  R.  Bauman 
Model  Forms  in  a  full  range  of  sizes— thereby  assuring  you  of  accurate 
size  and  proper  fitting 
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a  chart  is  worked  out  showing  the  average  charge  per 
pound  by  parcel  post,  express  and  freight  to  the  various 
states.  For  freight  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have 
the  average  high  and  low  charge  for  the  more  distant 
states  where  the  spread  between  them  is  great.  With 
these  figures  and  the  average  shipping  weight  per  dollar 
value  of  sales,  both  light  and  bulky,  t«jgether  with  the 
percentage,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  figuring,  which  can  l)e 
done  while  the  salesperson  holds  the  phone.  .\s  stated 
before,  it  cannot  be  figured  exactly  but  near  enough  for 
the  purjx)se  of  safety. 

It  will  often  Ik?  found  helpful  to  have  a  card  record 
of  rates  by  parcel  post,  e.xpress  and  freight,  arranged 
alphabetically  accajrding  to  the  destination  point.  When 
cards  are  used  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them 
up-to-date.  To  get  this  information  from  the  tariffs 
for  each  inquiry  consumes  too  much  time. 

The  oi)eration  of  the  schedule  links  np  certain  func¬ 
tions  of  the  salespeople  and  section  managers  with  the 
work  of  the  Traffic  Department.  Therefore,  they  should 
be  instructed  to  refer  to  the  Traffic  Department  for  all 
information  concerning  rates  and  charges  (not  specific¬ 
ally  answered  in  the  schedule),  routing,  time  in  transit, 
etc.,  before  making  promises  to  customers.  This  will 
result  in  better  service  and  prevent  the  making  of 
promises  which  cannot  be  performed  because  of  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  store. 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  articles  on  tra^e 
by  Mr.  Albee.  The  tivelfth  zeill  appear  in  the  June  i.^site. 


Plans  for  Convention  of  Merchandise 
Managers  to  Be  Held  in  Julv 

Notice  has  just  l)een  sent  to  members  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group  that  the  Second  Annual 
Convention  of  that  organization  will  be  held  on  Julv 
15th  at  Briarcliff  Lodge.  X.  Y.  The  sessions  will  be 
confined  to  one  day  ancl  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  Markdowns  and  Unit  Merchandise  Control. 

The  jdans  call  for  business  meetings  in  the  morning 
and  evening  to  avoid  gathering  during  the  hot  jxirt  of 
the  <lay.  The  afternoon  will  lie  devoted  to  golf,  tennis, 
swimming  and  other  recreations.  Briarcliff  Lodge  is  a 
short  ride  from  New  York  City  and  is  in  a  delightful 
sjKit.  The  Lcxlge  provides  all  the  facilities  for  sjxirt 
as  well  as  accommodations  for  the  meetings.  .Xdditioral 
(.letails  w’ill  lie  announced  later. 

Maine  Retailer  Wishes  to  Dispose  of 
His  W  ell  Established  Business 

A  memlier  of  the  .\ssociation  in  Fairfield.  Maine, 
wishes  to  disjxise  of  his  business  in  order  that  he  mav 
kxik  after  other  interests.  The  store  is  old  and  well 
establishetl.  The  owner  contrids  the  building  and  can 
lease  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  reasonable  rate.  He 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  resixinsible  jiersons 
who  may  be  interested  in  continuing  his  business. 

Members  of  the  Asstx'iation  who  wish  to  learn  more 
details  of  this  opportunity  should  communicate  with 
The  Bi  lletin',  National  Retail  Dry  G<x>ds  .\ss(X'ia- 


^lay.  19t 


tion,  225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York.  Their  inqui 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Maine  merchant  for  inimi 
action. 


Five  Floor  Specialty  Store  Offered 
for  Lease  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  good  specialty  shop  location  is  available  in  WorQ||i 
ter.  Mass.  One  of  our  members  there  is  moving  t^ 
summer  to  larger  quarters  and  asks  us  to  call  dt 
attention  of  other  merchants  to  his  present  bail 
The  available  property  is  22  x  70  feet,  five  floors 
basement.  It  is  described  as  a  modern,  100  percent  1 
tion  on  the  main  business  thoroughfare.  75  yards  f 
the  center  of  the  business  district.  The  store  can  bt 
rented,  with  or  without  fixtures.  It  may  be  i>lcu[ 
beginning  July  1,  1927  on  sublease  from  the  present  ti 
ant  for  a  three  and  one-half  year  ix?riod.  Renewal  afttt 
that  time  can  be  arranged  with  the  owner. 
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Central  Bureau  Facilitates  .Adjustments  by  E.xpert  Service 
— Hou'ard  Boynton  . 

How  the  Customer  Measures  Service  in  the  Retail  Store — 

Lillian  M.  Gilbrcth  . 

The  Controllers’  Forum — John  B.  Guertuey . 

Drivers’  Qualifications  and  Training — R.  P.  .McKeafi 
School  CiHiperation  for  Store  Promotion — /•'.  R.  Lamb 
Interesteii  in  Buying  .Store 

Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions  . 

Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store — .4.  C.  .4lbce . 

.A  Store- Wide  Drive  to  Prevent  .Accidents — R.  F.  Hebron 
Plans  for  Convention  of  Merchandise  Managers  to  Be 

Held  in  July  . 

Maine  Retailer  Wishes  to  Dispose  of  His  Well  Established 
Business 

Five  Elixir  Specialty  Store  Offereil  for  Lease  in  Wor¬ 
cester.  Mass . 


